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A misunderstanding which is pregnant of evil today results from 
the fact that Christian thinking is in a stage of transition. It has not 
thought its way through to a working position with respect to the prayer, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven!” It has abandoned the posi- 
tion of almost exclusive heaven-mindedness and has not yet reached a con- 
sistent and truly Christian earth-mindedness. 

Some of the national churches of the old world and the imperial 
Roman Church must be excepted from this criticism. They have a ‘politics,’ 
that is, a definite program of interaction with the state. Protestant think- 
ing simply takes for granted that there shall be no interaction between 
church and state. So far do Protestants take this separatism for granted 
that they forget the elementary fact that even separatism itself depends upon 
a minimum at least of interaction. Thus we find the Baptists (American 
pioneers in separatism) suddenly confronted with the fact that in order 
to stay out of politics they must go into politics. 


The Fact of War and the Idea of War. 


The results of this transitional confusion are many, but the result 
most immediately dangerous is what is known as ‘pacifism.’ This ‘pacifism’ 
is not the old heaven-minded withdrawal from earth’s concerns into a mon- 
astery or into a desert. Nor is it the modern pacifism whose revulsion from 
the fact of war becomes a point of departure from which proceeds the 
creative effort to wipe out war’s causes. In this special sense (and it has 
a wide and tragic reference) by ‘pacifist’ I mean one whose life-strands 
remain woven into the economic-social-political fabric of the world, a fabric 
‘conditioned by war and the threat of war, and whose imagination cannot 
face that fact. 
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In every breath he draws, in the food he eats, in the clothes he wears, 
his body lives by war, but his mind cannot bear the thought of it and there- 
fore ‘repudiates’ it. It is the thought he cannot stand, it is the idea of war 
from which he revolts; and this revulsion expresses itself in inexpert inter- 


vention in the art of international politics, an intervention coupled with a —_| 


thoroughgoing contempt for the discipline of that art. An example of such 


intervention which amounts to a piece of pious presumption not less silly ~ 


than the clowning of the Buchmanites is the pronouncement of the Madras 
Missionary Conference, made under the protection of the British Raj in a 
country conquered by war and held by the threat of war: “Since war is a 
violation of human personality and repugnant to the Christian conscience, 


we repudiate it as a means of settling international disputes. We affirm © 
our faith in the Christian weapons of overcoming evil with good, hate with 


love, and the world by the cross.” 
To put it mildly such a pronouncement from the speaking conscience 


of Christendom adds considerably to the difficulties of those who would . 
roof our world from the present rain of evils which fall upon it. For this ~ 


statement makes easier the path of Appeasement which means handing 


over the victim to be tortured without even allowing him the dignity of a — 


struggle. It must cause the poor victims and prospective victims of war’s 


“violation” to cower still deeper in their caves and hiding places and to 


shiver with an added terror. 
It is a plain fact that in international affairs the diplomatic arm 


can act only in conjunction with the military arm. That is not to say that — 
you must wave a big stick over the conference table. You must of course | 


park your stick outside, but an important and never-absent background to 
your remarks inside will be the size of the stick and the will to use it. 
Japan’s two arms (diplomatic and military) work together, for all their 


deceiving differences. Italy’s do too, and Germany’s. We democratic na- 


tions must wait for a resurrection of our will to decency in a surge of in- 
dignation which will fuse our fighting arm with our writing arm. And 
there is our danger. 


The Chicago Speech was a Pacifist Speech. 


In that necessity is our danger. We must wait. What grief could 


have been averted had we been spiritually prepared for the President’s ~ 
‘quarantine’ speech in Chicago nearly two years ago! For we are apt to go ~~ 


off half-cocked and play right into the hands of the traitors of humanity 


as we did in the World War. That is why we have been pleading in the © 
Protestant Dicest for a loosening of the bonds of this nerve-paralyzing ~ 
doctrinaire ‘pacifism’ and for an awakening to cool determined planned ~ 
opposition to those world forces which threaten to debauch our children. | 

Not that our action can make the world perfect or even ‘safe for 
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democracy.’ The safety of democracy can never be guaranteed. Democracy 
is an ever receding frontier and its battles must ever be re-fought. But 
our action can re-establish for our generation the over-arching and under- 
girding influence of the principle of freedom and equality and fraternity. 


SAVING CHINA IS SAVING YOURSELF 
Means and Ends. 


There are no pure means. There are not even any pure ends so far 
as man can conceive them. There will always be the alloy of self in the 
most abandoned saint. 

To reject means because they are not pure is sometimes to shirk 
and shun responsibility. Even Gandhi’s means are not absolutely pure. 
This was never more dramatically revealed than in the puzzlement on the 
great Gandhi’s face when he was brought to Lancashire and saw there in 
the emaciated poverty of the cotton workers the unadvertised results of his 
boycott on English cotton. 


Save China to Save Yourself! 


The Chinese characters on the cover of this issue mean that to save 
China is to save yourself. The man who wrote it is Mr. Winton Bee. In 
this sentence he appeals to our selfishness. But his appeal is for the children 
of China. So there you have the alloy. Mme. Sun Yat-sen appeals for 
funds to aid the China Defence League. The China Defence League is 
what its name implies and it is also (as Winton Bee implies) an American 
Defence League. It is not neutral. It takes sides with the victim against 
the aggressor and it appeals to us to take sides with the victim against the 
aggressor and at the same time to take sides with ourselves. 

To produce the rose the gardener must feed the root of the rose, the 
blind instinctive dark-loving root. I would not oversimplify with this 
parable the mysteries of the relationship between the flower of Christian 
character and the soil of human nature in which it grows. It may suggest 
however the possibility of a temporary identification of interest between 
the darkly burrowing root of commercial or national or group striving and 
the defence of children from wanton murder and debauchery. The pro- 
tection of Chinese children and the flower of Chinese culture is identified 
at the present moment with the protection of our own children and our 
own culture. Let us not be afraid to make this identification and to act 
upon it. Let us not be ashamed. Help the Chinese who at the present mo- 
ment defend with their bodies our American shores and build in the heart 
of Asia a reincarnation of the American dream! 
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When the Victims Are All Eaten Up. 


Let not “pacifists” think that the Protestant Dicest commits itself 
to a blank identification of Christ’s interests with national interests. “My 
country, right or wrong!” is as unchristian as “My family, right or wrong!” 
or “My social set, right or wrong!” or “My church, right or wrong!” The 
primacy of the individual conscience is a cardinal principle of all Christian 


communions. We merely suggest the possibility of self-deception on the © 


part of those who in international affairs preach a perfectionism of ‘means’ 
which cuts the nerve of action while preaching no such nerve-paralyzing 
perfectionism in intranational affairs. 

The time approaches when (due in part to this very paralysis of 
Christian influence) the victims will all have been eaten up. The last slave 
who dared to be a man will have been slaughtered. Then when empires 
bare their fangs across a battlefield devoid of any significance beyond bio- 
logical survival, then will “pacifists” find the Prorestant Dicest in their 
midst. 

In the meantime however we hope they will pardon us for thinking 
that we perceive a deep significance in the heroic struggle of China and in 
hoping that the abrogation of the Japanese-American commercial treaty may 
turn out to be the root (biological earth-burrowing) out of which may 
flower something non-commercial, some act openly and unashamedly and 
even defiantly decent. 


PROUMHTERHOOD INTO POLITIES 


By VIDA SCUDDER 


The slow formation of a Chris- 
tian social mind is one of the great- 
est things happening in this great 
epoch; for it means that Christian 
people are regaining a passionate al- 
legiance to their Master’s all-but-last 
ideal, the Kingdom of God on earth. 
In the development of this mind, a 
vital part is played by the seasons of 
the Christian year. For Church folk, 


at least, their solemn recurrent 
rhythms reveal ever new depths of 
meaning in the 


of the 
Faith; every one 
of these mysteries 
carries a distinct 


mysteries 
change. 


social message; in their sum, they are 
for the Christian the foundation and 
source of all sound social philosophy. 

The social summons of Advent 
rings like a trumpet call. The season 
is retrospective and prophetic; it 
looks backward to the Incarnation, 
forward to the Day of Doom, and 
within these two comings of God in 
Humanity, His Coming as the Child 
and as the Judge, is implicitly com- 
prised all relation of Christ to His 
world. The Advent message is three- 


The cycle of Christian experience 
starts on the revolutionary note of 


fold: the message of Change, the 
message of the Kingdom, and the 
message of Judgment. 

The first the 
Church Year is that of a perpetual 
flux. Movement, not stability is the 
law of the Christian life, and of 
God’s revelation in history. It is im- 


social lesson of 


portant to remember this, for insti- 
tutional religion is too often static, 
and men seem to have an almost 
vicious impulse to stiffen in their 
minds as soon as 
they become reli- 
But the 


conservative habits 


gious. 


of organized reli- 
gion find no sanction in the au- 
thoritative life of the Church; the 
cycle of Christian experience starts 
on the revolutionary note of change. 
It is high time to awake out of sleep. 
Until the Lord come, the Lord is at 
hand! If we enter into the spirit of 
the season, we shall escape our ob- 
stinate clinging to things as they are, 
our timidities and hesitations; they 
will be consumed in that light of a 
great expectation in which Maeter- 
linck truly says that men should live. 


From the Anciican TueoxocicaL Review. This essay was also printed 
in the book Tue Privivecs or Acer, E. P. Dutton Co., New York. 
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A high heroic temper, alert, vigilant, 
detached, adventurous, ready for the 
awesome coming wherein men’s 
hearts shall fail them for fear and 
the powers of heaven shall be shaken 
—such is the temper of Advent. 
The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand: let us cast off the works of 
darkness, let us put upon us the 
armor of light. 

The second message of the season 
is the message of the Kingdom; it is 
the Coming of the King unto the 
daughter of Sion which the opening 
Gospel records: and the second Gos- 
pel gives the meaning of the revo- 
lutionary portents, distress of nations 
with perplexity: “When ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye that 
the Kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand.” That mood of solemn expec- 
tation which the season fosters is no 
vague hope or pointless fear. The 
signs of the true Advent are given 
in the third Gospel: sight for the 
blind, hearing for the deaf, power 
for the impotent, and to the poor 
the Gospel is preached. The nature 
of that Gospel we learn from the 
radiant record of the early ministry, 
when the burden of the Galilean 
teaching was the Glad News of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

But the message of Change and 
the message of the Kingdom find 
point and culmination throughout 
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Advent in the message of Judgment. 
From the first collect to the last 
Epistle, the note is struck: the Com- 
ing of the Lord, Who shall bring 
to light the hidden things of dark- 
the 


ness, 


which all history waits, to which all ~ | 
hearts look forward. What does it 


mean to us Christians of the twen- 
tieth century? 


Very little, it may be feared. Ef — | 
fective belief in the Second Advent — 
has by tacit consent dropped out | 
Church. © 
Mechanical applications have dis- 7% 


from the Mind of the 


credited it in any literal form, and in 


such form it is not likely to return — 
among educated people. At the same © 
time, in the central and solemn stress — 
laid upon the doctrine by the Church ~ 
in this opening of her dramatic se- — 
quence, we are forced to recognize a — 
strict conformity to the emphasis 7 | 


placed in the Gospels on the apoca- 
lyptic teaching of her Master; and 


the faithful Churchman can hardly i ) 


be content to let the whole matter 
slip from his mind, or to go on year 


by year singing hymns he does not © 


believe. Has the social interpretation 
any help to offer? ° 

Every phase of the Christian year 
has a double emphasis. It celebrates 
events—it also announces principles. 
The Coming of Christ, whether at 
Nativity or at Judgment, is con- 


tenn oaty nib sere 04 


far-off divine event on ~ 
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ceived as occurring at definite points 
of time; it is also conceived as an 
abiding law. Probably the best way 
to gain the right attitude toward the 
Church teaching of the Judgment is 
to begin with this latter aspect. Yet 
if we stop there we plainly contra- 
dict and deny the purpose of the 
Church. The Catholic faith regards 
judgment as not merely continuous, 
but catastrophic; and not merely in- 
dividual but collective. The collect 
speaks quite in accord with the Bible 
when it says “At Thy Second Com- 
ing to judge—the world.” Now we 
all fight shy of 
the 
religious necessity 
of catastrophe, 
but these last years should have 
taught us better courage. Judgment 
on whole epochs, on whole civiliza- 


recognizing 


tions, is a fact. It is of high impor- 
tance to restore to the Christian 
mind the sense that catastrophe as 
well as growth is a normal element 
in human advance. So far as this at 
least we can go in recovering the 
original meaning of the Advent sea- 
son. Tranquillity is not necessarily a 
blessing. Life, national, social, per- 
sonal, is not serene progress onward 
and upward; turmoil and upheaval, 


war and revolution, distress of na- 


tions with perplexity, are an essen- 
tial part of the Divine Order; and 


The times of judgment are the 
springtide of the world. 
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in all these the devout soul is called 
to see the signs of the Coming of 
the Son of Man. 

If once we accept this attitude, we 
can be all the happier for it. Advent 
is a penitential season, but it is not 
a pessimistic one. The Advent scrip- 
tures rightly read are full of exultant 
paradoxical joy. Horror heaped on 
horror, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear—the description is cogent today. 
And then, what? Cower? Wait in 
submission the coming doom? Try 
to avert it by clinging tight to the 
accredited order? Not at all: Look 
up, lift up your 
heads, for your re- 
demption draweth 
nigh. He spake 
a parable to them about the trees; 
when they leaf out, we know that 
summer is coming. Did it seem 
strange to the disciples, this likening 
of distress, perplexity and fear to the 
push of tender leaves in spring? The 
Lord knew whereof He spoke. The 
times of judgment are the springtide 
of the world. 

Judgment then must be accepted 
by real Christians as an abiding and 
recurrent principle. It must be wel- 
comed, no matter how upsetting it 
may prove. Can we go further? Can 
we get any good from contemplat- 
ing it, not as law but as event? The 


question is too tremendous for 
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humble minds to approach. We are 
confronted at once by the fact that 
belief in the second Coming has al- 
ways carried with it an unsocial 
fatalism. It has encouraged a mysti- 
cal aloofness from life, it has cut the 
nerve of reform. Those who frankly 
call Christian ethic impossible, point 
out that it was conceived as a mere 
ad interim policy, suitable only for 
a swiftly passing world order which 
would hardly survive one genera- 
tion. Clever men are apt to counter 
in this way when Christian pro- 
cedure is urged on them, and devout 
believers are often lured by the same 
sort of feeling to run away, meta- 
phorically at least, into a cloister and 
to leave the world to its fate. 

Yet since we are bidden pray, Thy 
kingdom come on earth, we have to 
believe that it will come. The whole 
Scriptural treatment of the Second 
Advent is, of course, entwined with 
that millennial hope of the Jews, so 
alien to modern minds. The Messiah 
is to most people a figure of merely 
historic interest, and those who see 
in Jesus primarily not the ethical 
teacher but the more or less fanatical 
heir of an apocalyptic tradition, are 
inclined to place Him among the 
visionaries whose fallacies have mis- 
led the ages. But the Catholic mind 
cannot dispense with either aspect 
of the Lord’s teaching: and if we 


cannot just now form a perfect syn- 
thesis, we may at least retain valu- 
able glimpses of what He meant. 
The Millenium was the Hebrew 
Utopia, and it may not be out of 
place for us to claim Christian sanc- 
tion for a utopian hope. The Lord 
Himself bids us not be curious con- 
cerning the day or the hour, but He 
does say that something is going to 
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happen, as concrete as His birth in © 


the time of Augustus Caesar. 

But from these fascinating and 
fantastic lights, one returns to sober 
stressing of the Advent temper in- 
culcated by the Church: it is a tem- 
per forward-looking, releasing from 
convention and cowardice, charged 
with noble Christian excitement; 
and it faces the most catastrophic 
future eagerly, for it knows the one 
sure fact: Now is your salvation 
nearer than when you believed. 


What deep tenderness in the se- — 


quence by which Mother Church, 
having disciplined us in awe and 
penitential hope, now leads us to 
the Crib! The God for Whose com- 
ing in judgment we have been at 
watch, is no stranger. Flesh of our 
flesh, soul of our soul, He holds out 
beseeching arms to Humanity His 
Mother. Dependent on us—mystic 
thought—for power to fulfil His 
purpose of making us whole, He 
asks that we nourish Him and 


whic Deo tligdintea ill Gabe RRA eR TROT ArT g} 


andi 


trode 
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cherish, and bring Him to His per- 
fect Manhood. Deity self-subjected 
to the human! Even the social im- 
plications of that mystery are to be 
discerned only from the posture of 
prayer. 

Whether we contemplate God In- 
carnate as the Word or as the Babe, 
Truth is 
not remote from us, not lost to 
straining sight in an eternal Ab- 
solute: 


one central fact is clear. 


Truth as Newman some- 
where says, is borne in the bosom of 
humanity and warmed by her em- 
brace. This is the 
fact which mod- 
emmy wiiters,, — a 
Bergson, a Wells, 
think they have 
discovered; _ but 
like all sound thinking about God, it 
has long been familiar to the Cath- 
olic mind. That mind has at times 
thought wrong things, probably, but 


God. 


it has missed no vital element essen- 
tial to human need. This evolving 
God, this God whom man creates, 
who waits on man for full release of 
His power, this God to whom our 
attitude may be not only filial but 
maternal, is in very truth the Second 
Person of the Ever-Blessed Trinity. 
In the message of Christmas, the 
mystical and the social truth are one. 
For what responsibility is ours, 
whose high office it is to bring for- 


The natural and social order are 
to be made by us, sacramentally, 
a fit home for the Indwelling 
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ever to the birth the Saviour of the 
world! Infinite Love must be born 
in weakness as the Son of Man. This 
aspect of reality is peculiarly evident 
today. We see a new ideal born in- 
deed into our century—but in what 
tremulous infancy — waiting our 
tenderness, in need of our fostering. 
We may not go our careless way, 
thinking that God is strong enough 
to manage His world as He likes. 
He has chosen to be weak, to be a 
babe in our arms, Whom, if we will, 
we may dash against the stones. 

Asceticism and 
worldliness are 
equally _— discred- 
ited by the Incar- 
nation; for the 
flesh is to bring to 
birth the spirit, and the natural and 
social order are to be made by us, 
sacramentally, a fit home for the 
Indwelling God. 

Epiphany, the ancient feast of 
Lights, dwells on the discovery or 
manifestation of the Truth. The 
opening Epistle gives the keynote of 
the season. It speaks of the Fellow- 
ship of the mystery, a Christian mys- 
tery of light, broad as the cheerful 
day, by which exclusiveness vanishes 


forever and the Gentiles are made 
fellow-heirs of the full largesse of 
God. The manifestation of the Di- 
vine can tolerate no groups, no aris- 
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tocratic privilege, it must sweep all 
separateness away. Swiftly the pre- 
cious Sundays pass, touching with 
light suggestion on the chief phases 
of the Holy Life, each full of social 
significance deserving closest study. 
In the main, during Epiphany, 
Christianity faces the task of expan- 
sion rather than of repentance—but 
Epiphany leads out toward Lent, 
Manifestation toward  Penitence. 
Three interesting Sundays with en- 
ergetic Scriptures and dull names 
make the transition. 

Epiphany leads the gaze out- 
ward, Lent inward, Easter upward. 
To watch and share the expansion of 
the Gospel of the Kingdom is at 
first pure joy. But Christianity un- 
defiled pitted against a hostile world 
is not the true story. Progressive 
revelation leads to humility, to 
shame. 

There is no experience so private 
as penitence; there is no season so 
social as Lent. The first impulse of 
a man ashamed of himself is to run 
away and hide, but Lent has no in- 
dulgence for that impulse: “Blow 
the trumpet in Sion, sanctify a fast, 
call a solemn assembly; gather the 
people, sanctify the congregation” — 
There is a fearful publicity to it all! 
And the sense of sin first to be en- 
gendered is the corporate, the na- 


tional sense. Penitence has become 
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unpopular. Whole systems of re- 
ligion decry it as morbid, and bid us 
relegate it to the lumber house of 
obsolete oppressions while we “hold 
the thought” of health and stereo- 
type our smile. Almost everybody is 
infected by the idea. Go in for social 
service and don’t worry over your 
All this is a reaction 
against overstrain which the middle- 


own soul! 


aged can remember, but it is re- 
actien which Catholic thought can- 
not accept; and the best way to re- 
vive the sense of sin while escaping 
unreality and morbidness is the 
Church’s way of resolute social 
shame. It is Christ’s way, too: His 
dealing with evil does not encourage 
introspection; it is full of a sane ob- 
jectivity. Study of the Lenten les- 
sons brings out with startling force 
the intention of the Church that 
personal penitence shall be rooted in 
the recognition of corporate wrong- 
doing. How impressive they are— 
these passages from two thousand 
years ago and more which might 
have been written yesterday! 

“Ts not this the fast that I have 
chosen, to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens and 
to let the oppressed go free and that 
ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry and 
that thou bring the poor to thine 
own house—when thou seest the 
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naked that thou cover him—and 
that thou hide not thyself from thy 
own flesh?” That last phrase pene- 
trates like an arrow to the center of 
our sin and shame: our class-pro- 
vincialisms, our group exclusiveness, 
our national arrogance. 

So deep-seated are the evils in 
modern life manifest to the purged 
sight, so rooted in pleasant use and 
wont, so entwined with much which 
is lovely, much which seems sacred, 
that the bravest men grow baffled 
and helpless. To keep a good social 
Lent is a stern experience. We must 
not fall back on that individualistic 
interpretation of virtue which has 
led critics like John Stuart Mill and 
Lowes Dickinson to see in our holy 
faith a separatist ideal which if 
widely followed would involve the 
suicide of civilization. We are reach- 
ing the new vision of a penitent race, 
bending its might to weave the laws 
of brotherhood into the texture of 
its politics. 

Incarnate Love cannot stop short 
in being born, or in manifesting the 
Divine Nature in deeds of might 
and mercy. He can stop nowhere 
till He perfect His Infinitude by 
stooping to defeat and death, so 
sounding the depths of complete 
self-identification with His universe. 
Calvary completes Bethlehem. It 
shows to all ages God entering the 
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order of history in the only way 
possible to Him in a sin-sick world. 
The story of that entrance is simple 
and realistic. The narrative of the 
Passion as the Church with solemn 
iteration spreads it before us from 
every Gospel source during Holy 
Week, makes it appallingly plain 
that Love finds itself done to death 
by normal social forces. Ecclesiastical 
authorities, the “intellectuals,” the 
law, the government—all the insti- 
tutions which are the honor and the 
basis of stable civilization, combined 
to try by proper legal machinery and 
with accredited decorum to execute 
the Lord of Glory. He died because 
He was considered an agitator, 
guilty of sedition, treason and heresy, 
and the mob probably angered that 
He had refused to lead a revolution 
to its liking, was on the side of the 
executioners. 

Died, be it noted, not as Victim 
but as Saviour. The Cross shows 
forth not primarily endurance or 
passive sacrifice, but defiance. Pas- 
sive resistance if you will: “Put up 
thy sword in its sheath,” but re- 


sistance, not acquiescence, and re- 
sistance to the uttermost, lifted high 
on that Hill of Death which is the 
skyline of the world. The whole 
Holy Week story shows Christ’s de- 
liberate defiance of the existing so- 
cial and religious life. Whether He 
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head on Palm Sunday a political 
demonstration which might easily 
have turned into revolt, or over- 
throw peaceful commerce in the 
Temple courts, or publicly denounce 
the most respected members of the 
religious and legal world, the posi- 
tive, daring, dangerous character of 
His actions is so clear that the au- 
thorities, of course, take Him for a 
demagogue. His opposition ended 
in disgrace and open shame, but it 
is the salvation of the human race. 
Picture the Church, no longer 
watchful over her own prerogatives 
or possessions, even for the sake of 
her good works, watchful rather to 
gather her children into one great 
unity of love, that they may live by 
a law which the world denies; 
bound to follow that law and that 
only in political, social and industrial 
relations, and to take the conse- 
obedience 
proves impossible. Let her fling one 


quences when active 
mighty challenge to the principles 
Let 


her find opposing her, not as now 


which have wrecked nations. 


endorsing her or seeking her favor, 
the forces of this world. 

The Church is bound to devote 
her full power in these Passiontides 
to discovering the Way of the Cross 
at the present juncture. And if she 
does so she will have her reward, for 
she will know that Easter joy open 
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only to those who have passed spirit- 
ually through the grave and gate of 
death, and she may listen to her 
Risen Lord as He moves among His 
own, speaking to them during the 
Great Forty Days of the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God. 
And presently she will be calling her 


children to celebrate her Whitsun _ 


birthday. The Prayer Book leads us 
straight to the Upper Chamber, 
where the little group awaits the 
promise of the Lord. Again the Gift 


is not given in solitude: 


“Not on one favored forehead fell 
Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 
But flames o'er all the thronging 

host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Heart answers heart: in one desire 

The blending lines of flame aspire.” 
—W hittier. 


So to the Beloved Community 
came the mystic wind, the mystic 
flame; the undivided fire sat upon 
each of them; and the first sign of 
the Spirit was the Gift of Tongues, 
by which every stranger and alien 
could understand the revelation of 
God. We forget sadly what the 
Spirit does. Every man and every 
class shouts its own shibboleth at its 
adversary, hoping to convince him— 
but we must “speak with other 
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tongues, new, strange,” if we are to 
bear true witness to the works of 
God. The first word of Peter’s ser- 
mon carries the democratic message 
—not an easy one for Peter of all 
men to announce. The Holy Ghost 
is poured out on them all, not only 
but on Gentiles. The 
Church is formed, and there is a 
wonderful sense of expanding life 


on Jews 


in its story. Fellowship knows no 
limits. 

The first result of this influx of 
the Spirit is then the breaking down 
of barriers, the 
creation of a de- 
mocracy in Christ. 
And the next is 
the development 
of social organiza- 
tion. The first 


mark of it and the most distinc- 


its politics. 


tive, as recorded in Scripture, is 
the community of goods. One 
would not make too much of that 
transitory experiment in Jerusalem; 
yet when all modifications are 
granted, the Christian mind can 
never forget it. The meaning at 
lowest is that the right attitude to- 
ward property is a primary object 
of Christian solicitude, and that the 
first outflowing of the Spirit leads 
the Church straight to social con- 
sciousness. This is the first adven- 


ture of the Church fresh from her 


We are reaching the new vision 
of a penitent race, bending its the 
might to weave the laws of the 
brotherhood into the texture of 
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chrism of Baptismal fire. 

The Church has now completed 
her contemplation of the sequence 
of Christ’s earthly life, and turns her 
children for the ensuing Sundays to 
follow the unfolding of His power 
in history and in the soul. The stress 
during the second half of the Chris- 
tian year, is on ethics rather than on 
events. But, first, the faithful are 
uplifted in one consummate Feast, 
above the temporal into the eternal, 
and are called on Trinity Sunday to 
sing their Trisagion with the angelic 
hosts. The  suc- 
cessive contacts of 
Divine with 
human cele- 
brated by the sea- 
sons as they pass, 
converge toward 
their center and climax—the con- 
templation of the Divine Nature. 
That any conception of God is final, 
What fu- 


ture race-experience may reveal, who 


who would dare claim? 


may dare to prophesy? But Catho- 
lic Christians claim that the symbol 
of the Trinity, however tentative, is 
the noblest adumbration yet evolved 
by man of his highest thought, and 
that it holds promise of yet unex- 
hausted meanings to the pilgrim 
soul. 

The doctrine of the Trinity satis- 
fies and fuses the aspirations of the 
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ages; and the race has not grown up 
to it yet. For as Trinitarian faith is 
the best result of religious experience 
in the past, it as surely points to 
the future, and only in that future 
can it fully come to its own. This 
faith has been the chief force which 
has slowly instilled democracy into 
the world. The assertion will seem 
grotesque to the outsider, but every 
Christian should apprehend its truth. 

It would seem hardly short of a 
miracle that such a conception as the 
Christian Trinity should have been 
defined in the fourth century and 
that all through the period of autoc- 
racy, imperialistic and feudal, the 
Church should have cherished an 
idea to which so little in the life of 
the state could be said to correspond. 
What was Athanasius doing when 
he fought his great fight for the 


Homoousion? Nothing more im- 
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portant than this, defending the 
truth yet unborn that social harmony 
and essential organic oneness de- 
pend, not on differentiation of rank, 
but on diversity of function. 

A people worshiping the Blessed 
Trinity could never rest in a mon- 
archical or capitalistic society sub- 
sisting in a unity of love which shall 
bear some likeness to God’s sublime 
The stubborn Catholic in- 
sistence on the absolute diversity of 
function combined with equality of 
rank within the creative energy of 
God is the supreme achievement of 
the Church’s great theology. This 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity has 
forced democracy on the world; it 
will yet reveal democracy to itself 
in its full spiritual glory. Only a 
society of equals can afford reflec- 
tion of the perfect energy of perfect 
love. 


nature. 


BLIND LEADING BLIND 


“T know only that the Great Society of the 
Twentieth Century and the Creed of Liberalism 
which has inspired its most significant achievements 
and aspirations cannot long survive the assaults of 
lunatics and gangsters if its defenses continue to be 
entrusted to criminals and idiots. If these epithets 
seem too harsh, the reader may supply his own. The 
facts and events, if called by gentler names, will not 


smell sweeter.” 


—Frederick L. Schuman. 


PATRIOTISM BEFORE PROFIT 


WE efforts of one private com- 
jim saved 30,000 people, mostly 
wounded soldiers and penniless 
refugees, and well over 40,000 tons 
of almost irreplaceable machinery 
trapped in Ichang, the Central 
China city at the gateway to the 
Yangtze Gorges, during the west- 
ward stampede following the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hankow. The 
story is among the epic evacuation 
deeds now being revealed in Chung- 
king as the Szechwan city settles 
down into its new réle as the war- 
time capital. 

When the Ming Sung Industrial 
Company, leading shipping firm on 
the Yangtze whose ramifications in 
14 years have extended from an 
$8,000 start to assets now worth 
$18,000,000, decided to prize pat- 
riotism above profits, the position in 
Ichang was desperate. 

On the wharves, exposed to the 
constant threat of bombing, lay ma- 
chinery vital to the re-establishment 
of industry in the far interior. 
Hospital wards were filled with 
wounded soldiers from the Yangtze 
fronts and among the homeless refu- 
gees who thronged the streets pesti- 
lence was ever present. Only a few 
weeks remained before the Yangtze 


fell to a level unnavigable by steam- 
ers. The river was the only west- 
ward life-line to safety. 

By mobilizing most of its 109 ves- 
sels and several thousand employees 
at Ichang, the firm executed the tre- 
mendous and most urgent task of 
evacuation efficiently and speedily. 

It was therefore no exaggeration 
when the firm reported in its latest 
publication that it has joined the 
Government in the fight against 
invasion instead of doing business. 
With China passing through an un- 
precedented crisis, the firm has sum- 
moned all its resources to fulfill a 
national duty in helping to meet the 
country’s wartime requirements. 

When the Chinese and Japanese 
armies were locked in bitter fighting 
for the possession of Hsuchow, the 
important railway junction of the 
Peiping-Pukow and Lunghai rail- 
ways, the firm despatched all avail- 
able vessels for the transportation 
of men and munitions from west- 
ern China to Hankow along the 
Yangtze. 

Earlier last year, most of the Ming 
Sung ships were busily engaged in 
the removal of refugees, machinery 
and materials from down-river ports 
to upper Yangtze cities. The refu- 
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gees came mostly from the occupied 
zones, while the machinery and ma- 
terials had been rescued by the Gov- 
ernment from Shanghai, Soochow 
and Nanking and_ other 
Yangtze cities before their occupa- 


lower 


tion by the Japanese. 

the 
made preparations for the evacua- 
tion of Hankow, the firm placed its 
services at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. During very many fast 


Again, when Government 


trips the firm’s vessels carried noth- 
ing but refugees, wounded soldiers, 
the most urgently needed machinery 
and materials from Hankow to the 
upper Yangtze. 

Following the evacuation of Han- 
kow, the valuable cargo dumped in 
Ichang was estimated at about 
80,000 tons. In view of the rapid 
approach of the low water season 
and the constant air raids, the evacu- 
ation of this irreplaceable machinery 
and equipment became the primary 
concern of the firm. Though few 
vessels were then available to carry 
the machinery to safety, the firm 
unhesitatingly did everything pos- 
sible to save the situation. Several 
thousand well-trained and _ trust- 
worthy employees and coolies were 
immediately concentrated in Ichang, 
and simultaneously every vessel was 
taken off the regular Chungking- 
Ichang run for this more urgent 
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service. Comparatively smaller ves- 


sels were likewise pressed into 
service. 

In spite of the menace from the 
air, the employees worked day and 
night to save the industrial plants. 
Instead of the 


machinery and materials to their 


sending rescued 
designated destinations, they were 
despatched to whatever safe places 
were within easy reach of the avail- 
able vessels. For in the race against 
time, it had been decided that the 
valuable cargoes must first be re- 
moved from Ichang. It was throagh 
this means that the Ichang wharves 
were cleared of their precious car- 


goes. In addition, the vessels carried « "7 


30,000 
mostly 


poverty-stricken _ refugees, 


children, 
wounded soldiers and a few Gov- 


women and 
ernment employees. The compensa- 
tion paid by the Government for 
their services was negligible com- 
pared to the profit the firm could 
have made by undertaking commer- 
cial transportation at that period. 
Besides these emergency services, 
the firm placed under the control of 
the Government a fleet of 23 big 
vessels for military transportation. 
Between March, 1938, and March, 
1939, the number of troops trans- 
ported from Chungking to other 
Yangtze ports numbered 309,144 
men in addition to 4,616 tons of mu- 
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nitions, 1,041 tons of coal, 530 tons 
of salted Szechwan vegetables and 
175 tons of military supplies. Troops 
transported to upper Yangtze ports 
numbered 10,708 men, while mili- 
tary supplies carried by the firm’s 
vessels amounted to many tons of 
gasoline, oil and munitions. 

To be of service to the Govern- 
ment, the firm declined numerous 
contracts for the transportation of 
commercial cargoes along the 
Yangtze. The 23 vessels in military 
service in the past year caused the 
firm a voluntary loss of $255,000, 
the compensation paid by the Goy- 
ernment being inadequate to cover 
the expenses. 

Behind this spirit of service lies 
the key to the remarkable success of 
the Ming Sung Company. 

In 14 years, the capital of the firm 
has been increased 900 times, and 
the number of employees, 357 times. 
At the end of the first year, its assets 
were estimated at $70,000. In the 
14th year these have mounted to an 
aggregate value of $18,000,000. 

There has never been any other 
company in China,that has achieved 
anything quite near its brilliant suc- 
cess. It is a matter of speculation if 
there will be any firm in the future 
that may accomplish a similar me- 


teoric rise. 
This firm needs no introduction 
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on both shores of the 3,200-mile 
Yangtze. The name of the Ming 
Sung Industrial Co. has been a 
household word among the 180,- 
000,000 people across the 600,000 
square miles of the River basin. 

The firm’s main interest lies in 
shipping. Almost from its very be- 
ginning, the firm succeeded where 
others failed. Among the property 
absorbed by the firm were two 
steamers and four tugboats belong- 
ing to the defunct Yangtze Rapids 
Steamship Co., an American con- 
cern. 

Never in the highly eventful his- 
tory of this 14-year old firm has it 
wavered in its adherence to its key- 
To fulfill 


a national duty, the firm has de- 


note of success: service. 


clined many lucrative commercial 
contracts since war began and has 
devoted most of its facilities to the 
transportation of refugees, wounded 
soldiers, important Government doc- 
uments and machinery from the 
Lower Yangtze to the safety of the 
Upper Yangtze, and of new armies 
and munitions from West China to 
the war areas. 

The success of the firm has won 
official recognition. Mr. Lu Tsofu, 
its general manager, was made Com- 
missioner of Reconstruction of the 
Szechwan Provincial Government in 
1935. He now holds one of the most 
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important posts in China’s wartime 
administration as Vice-Minister of 
Communications. 

Among other assets, the firm 
owns 117 steamers plying along the 
Yangtze and its tributaries, a ma- 
chinery plant and dock in Chung- 
king and an electric plant and 
In addition it has in- 
vested a considerable amount in coal 
mines, and has established a bank, 


waterworks. 


an insurance company, a dyeing and 
weaving factory, a ship building 
company, 
iron and steel plant and other fac- 
establish- 


a cement company, an 


tories and commercial 
ments. 

The development of communica- 
tions and public enterprises was: first 
discussed in 1924 by Mr. Lu Tso-fu 
and some friends and the idea of 
forming a company for these pur- 
poses was conceived. At that time, 
Mr. Lu was at the head of a mass 
education institute in Chengtu, the 
provincial capital of Szechwan, 
China’s western province. 

On November 11 the following 
year, preparations were made for 
the establishment of an electricity 
plant at Hochuan district, north of 
Chungking, and the building of a 
70-ton boat to ply between the two 
places. Although the capital was set 
at $50,000, all that the firm could 


gather was $8,000 (equivalent in 
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those days to approximately £500). 

With $200 as his travelling ex- 
penses, Mr. Lu went to Shanghai 
to place orders for the necessary 
machinery and the steamship. De- 
spite the perils of the disastrous 
Yangtze flood of that year, Mr. Lu 
returned in triumph to Szechwan 
aboard the newly constructed boat 
in July, 1926. 

The firm’s first office was a tiny 
room in a warehouse. The salary of 
the general manager was under £2 a 
month, and there were less than 14 
employees. As a result of their de- 
votion to work and rigid economy, 
the firm paid a two percent. divi- 
dend in its first year. Consequently 
more people invested money in the 
firm, and in 1927 its capital was 
increased to $100,000. The elec- 
tricity plant in an east Szechwan 
city was then functioning and to 
meet the demand it was expanded. 
The machinery plant was established 
next year and this has become the 
only large-scale drydock in West 
China. 

The shipping business on the 
Yangtze, especially the upper region, 
has not been all smooth sailing. 
Adverse conditions and the depres- 
sion hit many a shipping concern, 
but the Ming Sung Industrial Co. 
managed to adapt itself to prevailing 
conditions. In maintaining its serv- 
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ices, the firm has regarded increases 
in freight or passage rates only as a 
last resort. The firm trains its own 
shipping personnel and runs its own 
being the first 
Yangtze River concern to shun the 


business affairs, 
once popular “contract system” by 
which the captain chose his own 
crew, the chief engineer employed 
his own firemen and the compradore 
his own cabin-boys. 

Opportunity never had to knock 
twice on the door of the Ming Sung 
Co. During the shipping boom on 
the Yangtze in 1936, the firm built 
15 vessels, an achievement unparal- 
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leled in the whole history of Chi- 
nese shipping. 

On March 20, 1939, at a period 
when it was devoting most of its 
service to the wartime needs of the 
country, the firm held a most im- 
portant shareholders’ meeting to dis- 
cuss the future development of the 
firm. It was at this meeting that the 
resolution to increase the capital 
from $3,500,000 to $7,000,000 was 
passed. One of the first results of 
the programme for increased expan- 
sion was the enlargement of the 
company’s fleet to 117 by the pur- 
chase of eight additional vessels; 


THE POWER OF CHINA 


The Chinese have already clearly proved that they have not only a 
power of resistance, but a power of recuperation. They are really “going 
places” under their own power, and unless this is well appreciated all 
over the world, there is a dangerous possibility of misyudging the situation. 
It is becoming more and more evident that the well thought out plan of a 
widely dispersed, mobile warfare, regarded not as a last and desperate kind 
of resistance, but as a definite prelude to a general offensive against the 
Japanese main forces, is the solution of China’s military problem. From 
the beginning this was the idea of the Eighth Route Army leaders. The 
idea was welcomed early by General Li Tsung-jen of Kuangsi. The 
Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, who is the key figure in China, is now 
putting his weight entirely behind this concept of strategy. The steady 
development of China, and its movement in the direction of better under- 
standing and cooperation between the various political groups, is the most 
compelling drama in the world today. 

Evans F. Carlson, Captain 
U. S. Martne Corps, in a 
letter to Pacific Arratrs. 


JAPANESE OPIUM MENACE 


ae JapaNEsE Army is helping 
to pay for its war in China by 
the large scale cultivation, produc- 
tion and sale of narcotics, including 
opium, morphine, and heroin, and 
other drugs of a similar nature. 
The city of Nanking is a typical 
example of the Japanese march of 
destruction. Today fifty thousand 
people or one-eighth of the present 
total population of that former cap- 
ital of China, are being slowly 
poisoned by drugs supplied by Jap- 
anese controlled drug rings which 
do a $2,000,000 a month business. 
According to the official regulations 
each of the five districts of the city 
is allowed ten retail stores and thirty 
smoking dens, or a total of 200 
places of distribution. These dis- 
tribution centers advertise freely. 

A report from Shanghai says: 
“Amid the utter lawlessness now 
rampant in the Western district of 
Shanghai, where vice, violence and 
murder go hand in hand, a new 
and more sinister menace has reared 
its head, threatening the entire 
Chinese population of the district 
with complete demoralization. That 
menace is opium which, with the 
aid of the Japanese authorities, has 
been transported there to supply 


local opium hongs, while the so- 
called ‘Opium Smuggling Preven- 
tion Corps’ pays is expenses with 
the monthly fees collected from 
each opium hong.” 

Manchuria affords another illum- 
inating example of “Japanese Drug 
Technique” as well as indicates 
what may be expected from their 
current activity in other parts of 
the world. Immediately after the 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria, 
all existing sales regulations on 
drugs were removed and hundreds 
of poppy fields were immediately 
put under cultivation in the “Three 
Eastern Provinces”... . Today in 
181 cities in Manchuria and Jehol 
there operate 3,480 opium dens as 
well as 8,400 heroin dives. All of 
them are licensed by the Japanese 
army, and each of them pays $75 
a month for this license. In the 
meantime the province of Hopei 
(since the Japanese took over) has 
become the world’s most important 
center of heroin manufacture, while 
in Tientsin no less than 250 heroin 
factories are now going full blast. 
Here is also where the Export Cen- 
ter for all Japanese drug produc- 
tion is located. 
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Six hundred kilograms of heroin 
were exported to the United States 
by a single one of the ten gangs 
operating in the Japanese concession 
in Tientsin. This is about ten mil- 
lion grains. Adulterated to the 10 
percent purity, now generally met 
with in illicit traffic in the United 
States, this would amount to one 
hundred million grains of adulter- 
ated product, or enough to supply 
some ten thousand addicts a year. 
Ten thousand Americans, slaves to 
to heroin supplied by one small 


‘gang in one small Japanese con- 


trolled area 7s something to cause 
alarm. 

In every town conquered by Jap- 
anese troops all those persons pre- 
viously jailed by the Chinese author- 
ities are immediately released. 

But not the slightest use of nar- 
cotics is allowed in the Japanese 


Army. The following is translated 
verbatim from a booklet which the 
Japanese Military Command dis- 
tributed to all Japanese privates, 
(not officers) in Manchuria:- 

Paragraph 15: “The use of nar- 
cotics is unworthy of a superior race 
like the Japanese. Only inferior 
races, races that are decadent like 
Chinese, Europeans, and the East 
Indians, are addicted to the use of 
narcotics. This is why they are des- 
tined to become our servants and 
eventually disappear... .” 

Japanese agents in the United 
States and elsewhere have just put 
on a new “sales drive” for narcotics. 
The reason for this “new drive” 
is the formation of one giant drug 
monopoly, operating under a special 


license from the Japanese Army 
High Command. 


CREAM FOR THE TIGER? 


We know that the Western Powers can stop Japan’s 
attempt to bluff them out of the Far East without war, but 
they can do it only by facing the issue squarely. 

If Japan gets away with Tientsin, she will turn im- 
mediately to another concession, for the recent history of 
both Europe and Asia shows beyond a doubt the futility of 
trying to turn a tiger into a kitten by giving it a dish of 


cream. 


The West can call that bluff by a type of economic 
action China has never ceased to advise. A boycott of Japan- 
ese goods and a ban on exports to Japan would be enough. 
Even the threat of it would work wonders. 

—Dr.V.K. Wellington Koo. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST SCHOOL 


“China plans to educate her 190,000,000 
illiterate adults by 1941.” 


Dutt illiteracy will be banished 

forever from China after 1941. 
This is the latest decision of the 
Ministry of Education, which, act- 
ing under. instructions of the 5th 
Plenary Session of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee which was held 
in Chungking late in January, 1939, 
aims at eradicating all adult illiter- 
acy in the nation within two years. 

Prior to the war, China was car- 
rying out a universal educational 
programme, which aimed at teach- 
ing the nation’s 192,000,000 illiter- 
ates aged below 45 years to read 
and write before 1942. The war 
caused an even earlier deadline to 
end China’s illiteracy. This new 
programme whose date for fulfil- 
ment is now set at not later than 
the spring of 1941 is considered by 
the nation’s leading statesmen and 
educators as one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of China in carrying on 
resistance against Japan. 

According to the statistics of the 
Ministry of Education in 1936 when 
the original six-year mass educa- 
tional programme was launched, 
China’s adult illiterates then num- 


bered 200,000,000, or nearly half of 
the entire population. Since then, © 


it is estimated that about 10,000,000 


persons have been educated. The — 
present task of the Ministry, there- — 
fore, is to teach the remaining © 
190,000,000 adults how to write and — 
to read. Throughout China today 
free education is given to 45,000,000 — 
school children. 


Officials of the Ministry are opti- 7 


mistic that the vast programme can 


be completed within two years. 7 
Their scheme is to switch the peace- 7 


time fourth-month  antilliteracy 
classes into two-month courses which ~ 
mean more intensified work in a 
shorter period. Every year four such 


classes will be held in quick succes- — 


sion as compared with only two 7 


before the war. No holidays will be 
given to the students who must 
study for two hours each day. Every 
district government from the re-_ 
mote inland to the nearest war zones 
has been instructed by the Ministry 
to place the enforcement of mass — 
education above all other wartime 
duties. The Ministry will appoint 
a director to each province to di- 
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rect and supervise the universal ed- 
ucational activities within his do- 
main. 
Lessons in the adult education 
classes differ widely from their 
peacetime contents which included 
Chinese, common sense, arithmetic, 
music, history, geography, hygiene 
and vocational training. The war- 
time curriculum will consist mainly 
of courses that have a bearing on 
national defence and anti-aggres- 
sion. Instruction in patriotic sing- 
ing, public health, air-raid precau- 
tions and current events will be par- 
ticularly stressed. Each student is 
required to learn at least 1,200 words 
in rudimentary Chinese during the 
two months. Textbooks are pre- 
pared by the Ministry which dis- 
tributes them to every province. 
Last 1,500,000 


dents graduated from the various 


year our stu- 
universal adult education classes in 
Kwangsi, which, according to the 
latest official report, now possesses 
only 1,800,000 illiterates out of a 
total population of over 12,000,000. 
The provincial authorities have al- 
ready mobilized 6,000 teachers to 
eradicate illiteracy in Kwangsi in 
the next 12 months. 

The popularization of adult edu- 
cation, according to the officials of 
the Education Ministry, will not in 


any way conflict with the nation’s 
conscription law. The Ministry will 
not interfere with the recruiting ofh- 
cers while drafting men for service, 
but it requires them to set aside two 
hours a day in the training camps 
for teaching the youths how to read 
and write. 

Before the fall of Hankow, a big 
anti-illiteracy movement affecting 
500,000 persons in that Central 
China city had most remarkable 
results. For six months following 
its inauguration, two classes of 
100,000 adults received the benefits 
of education and the third class was 
just about to start when the criti- 
cal war situation compelled the au- 
thorities to end the campaign. 

In Chungking today, more than 
4,000 adults have already graduated 
from the first mass education class, 
jointly sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education, the Generalissimo’s 
Headquarters and the Municipal 
Government. The Chungking wo- 
men police-cadets have already com- 
pleted a house-to-house 
which showed that there are still 
150,000 illiterates among the city’s 
500,000 people. It is expected that 
within a year Chungking will have 


canvass 


set an example to other Szechwan 
cities in having completely ban- 
ished illiteracy. 
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By AMLETO VESPA 


HE Japanese, if we are to believe 
is story, conquered Manchuria 
through the intervention of the Sun- 
Goddess, Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami, to 
whom they trace their divine origin. 
The official report of the incident 
which provoked the occupation of 
Mukden runs as follows: “On Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, 
some Chinese sol- 
Set. ofh =a 
mine in order to 
derail the Japan- 


diers 


ese train which 
was to pass from 
Changchun to 
Mukden. Fortun- 


ately in the neigh- 


The book would be incredible if of 
its authenticity were not vouched 
for by such men as Edgar Snow, 
author of Red Star Over China, 
and H.]. Timperley, China cor- 
respondent of The Manchester 
Guardian. Mr. Snow says: “It 
should create an 
sensation.” Mr. Timperley asserts 


terasu-O-Mi-Kami. His humble and 
fervent prayer was heard. The train 
reached the spot where the lines had 
been destroyed, raised itself into the 
air and, having passed the danger- 
ous point, gently came down again 
on the other side and continued on 
its way. The testimony of the driver 


and the fireman 
the train as 
well as that of 


Lieutenant Kawa- 
mato and his six 
soldiers who saw 
this with 
their own eyes, is 


event 


international sufficient to prove 


the truth of this 


borhood of that that: “Mr. Vespa’s remarkable supernatural fact 
spot there hap- story must be accepted as au- —a fact which 
pened to be, to- thentic.” once again dem- 
gether with six onstrates for the 
soldiers, Lieutenant Kawamato, whole world the divine origin of the 
a direct descendant of an un- Japanese people.” 


interrupted line of Samurai ances- 
tors of 48 generations. Realizing 
that the train was approaching and 
that no human power could avoid 
catastrophe, since several yards of 
the railroad line had been destroyed, 
he turned to the divine power and 


invoked the intervention of Ama- 


From the book “Secret AGENT OF JAPAN’. 


Having conquered Manchuria 
with the gentle aid of the gods— 
and not by means of stratagem and 
overwhelming military superiority 
as the ungodly outsiders believe— 
the Japanese set about exploiting it 
with the same divine inspiration. 
Their first act was the betrayal of 


The condensation was made in 
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their Russian allies, in return for 
whose support they had promised to 
establish a White Russian Govern- 
ment in Manchuria. When the Jap- 
anese arrived in Harbin they were 
greeted joyously by thousands of 
Russian refugees, carrying Japanese 
flags, throwing bouquets and shout- 
ing “Banzai!” Poor, deceived Rus- 
sians! Within a week thousands of 
them were fleeing, other thousands 
were thrown into jail, hundreds 
were shot or murdered in devious 
ways. Thousands of young Russian 
girls were assaulted by Japanese sol- 
diers. Money and property passed 
into the hands of the Japanese by 
wholesale confiscation. 

Now, officially, in spite of the 
150,000 Japanese soldiers, 18,000 
gendarmes and 4,000 secret police, 
the Japanese are in Manchuria only 
as “advisers” to the Manchukuoan 
Government. Actually, the Japanese 
have control of the entire adminis- 
tration of the State. Not a depart- 
ment, not an office, not one single 
employer, but has one or more Jap- 
“advisers.” Who are these 
When the 
troops took over, any sort of com- 
mon Japanese in Northern Man- 
churia who could jabber a little Chi- 
nese or Russian was elevated to this 


anese 


“advisers?” Japanese 


rank. Most of them were criminals: 
crooks and adventurers, smugglers, 


dope-peddlers, brothel-keepers. This 
underworld gentry constituted 95% 
of the Japanese in Manchuria. 

When the Japanese military au- 
thorities discovered that every single 
one of these crooks was getting rich 
quick, they began selling the posts 
of “advisers” and “interpreters” to 
the highest bidders. Nicolai Nico- 
laievich Yaghi, a Japanese who had 
embraced the orthodox religion, 
paid $50,000 to the Japanese Mili- 
tary Mission for the position of first 
“high adviser” to the Central Police 
Bureau. In two years time Yaghi 
was the owner of several properties 
and had over $300,000 in the bank. 
The “high adviser” to the Criminal 
Police, a Jap named Eguchi, paid 
$100,000 for his position. Inter- 
preters in the small police stations 
paid from $3,000 to $5,000. 

The régime of “advisers” was 
backed up by a police and spy sys- 
tem almost beyond belief or com- 
Nine different police 
departments were in existence: the 
Japanese Intelligence Service, Jap- 
anese Gendarmerie, Gendarmerie of 
Manchukuo, State Police of Man- 
chukuo, City Police, Japanese Con- 
sular Police, Criminal Police, State 


prehension. 


Intelligence Service and Railroad 
Police. Each of these police forces 
operated independently; instead of 
co-operating and helping one an- 
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other, they frequently worked in op- 
position. The amount of hatred, 
jealousy and animosity that existed 
among them was incredible. In fact, 
the main task of the men belonging 
to one Police Department came to 
be that of spying on those of the 
other departments and attacking 
them on every occasion. This did 
not prevent them, however, from 
gouging money out of the hapless 
Chinese population by every con- 
ceivable racket and criminal method. 

It was almost a matter of routine 
for the men and officers of the Jap- 
anese Gendarmerie to invade cafés, 
restaurants and bars. At any time 
of the day or night they would bois- 
terously enter these establishments, 
order the whole staff of waiters to 
drop everything and serve them 
with huge quantities of food and 
drinks, and then would walk out 
again without paying a penny. On 
the way out they would grab any- 
thing they fancied for decorating 
their barracks—gramophones, radios, 
table-covers, bottles of liquor, easy 
chairs, objects of gold and silver. It 
is the ambition of every Japanese 
gendarme to gather as much loot as 
possible during his time of service in 
Manchukuo, 

The Japanese Gendarmerie never 
missed an opportunity to profit from 
the exploitation of vice; it did not 


September — 


take very long before they were ac- 
tive in the fields of prostitution, 
opium-dens and gambling houses. 
These 
small time stuff. When two Gen- 
darmerie captains made $180,000 by 
kidnapping a bank director, kid- 


side-lines, however, were 


napping became the order of the 
day. So numerous did the abduc- 
tions become that all the principal 
cities of Manchuria lived under the 
dark shadow of fear and terror. The 
stories cleverly spread around that 
the bandits were responsible for all 
these crimes fell on deaf ears; people 
knew that the Japanese authorities 
were the real kidnappers. I know 
for an absolute fact that many people’ 
were kidnapped by Russian and 
Chinese gangsters employed by the 
Japanese Gendarmerie and Intelli- 
gence Service. The millionaire Wan 
You-chin paid $250,000 for the lib- 
eration of his son: then he had to 
pay $400,000 and again $100,000 for 
his own freedom. A merchant called 
Chan-Chin-ho was caught three dif- 
ferent times; he paid $200,000, then 
another $200,000, and the third time 
$100,000. A department store pro- 
prietor called Mo We-tan was kid- 
napped twice. It cost him $100,000 
each time. 

Business and Government of the 
Japanese in Manchuria follow much 
the same pattern as do the individ- 


ber 
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ual officials and criminals. The chief 
source of Government revenue is the 
sale of monopolies covering every- 
thing under the sun. The principal 
monopolies are: the free transporta- 
tion of goods on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, carried on under the guise 
of Japanese military supplies; the 
monopoly of opium-smoking dens; 
the sale of narcotics; the culture of 
poppies; the importation of Japanese 
prostitutes; gambling houses; and 
monopolies in a dozen other diver- 
sions for the elevation of the human 
soul. There is even 
a “Harbin Chim- 
ney Sweep Mon- 
opoly” bought by 
an enterprising 
Jap for $10,000, 
which enjoys the 
right to force everyone to have their 


people. 


chimneys cleaned, willy-nilly. 
While we are on the subject of 
monopolies, we might deal with the 
Japanese control of foreign trade. 
Every store in Manchukuo is com- 
pelled to handle Japanese-made 
products. The large Japanese im- 
port houses deliver’ consignments of 
goods to all stores and get receipts 
for them. Once a week a represen- 
tative comes around and checks up 
on the sales. If there has been no 
sale of Japanese goods, or if the sales 
have been too small, the Japanese 


The nations of the world are 
committing a most terrible mis- 
take in dealing with the Japanese 
as though they were a civilized 
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Gendarmerie takes a hand in the 
matter and closes the store. With 
full control of the customs in their 
hands, the Japanese do all in their 
power to prevent the importation of 
foreign goods. Even when, after 
endless delays and difficulties, for- 
eign goods have been removed from 
customs warehouses, they are either 
unsaleable or badly damaged. 

The traffic in women _ being 
neither dishonorable nor disgraceful 
in the eyes of the Japanese, there is 
nothing shameful for them in intro- 


ducing it into 
Manchuria. In 
April, 1932, the 


Syndicate owning 
the monopoly be- 
gan importing 
hundreds and 
hundreds of Japanese girls to supply 
brothels, teahouses, cabarets, dance- 
halls and Japanese restaurants. The 
bestial character of the Japanese 
pimps and maquereaux is proverbial 
in the Far East. The girls whom 
they hold in their clutches are 
treated as slaves, chunks of flesh only 
fit for degradation and abuse, beat- 
ing and frequently killing. 

The work of the Japanese Nar- 
cotics Monopoly is even more dia- 
bolical. In Mukden, in Harbin, in 
Kirin, etc., one cannot find a street 
where there are no opium-smoking 
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dens or narcotic shops. The mor- 
phine, cocaine or heroin addict need 
only knock at the door of a drug- 
haunt and a small peep-hole opens. 
The customer bares his arm, places 
a twenty-cent piece in the palm of 
his hand and thrusts it through the 
hole. The den-owner quickly takes 
the coin and gives his customer a 
shot in the arm. Each addict gets a 
bonus for every new customer he 
brings along. Since the Japanese ar- 
rival, thousands of Russians in Har- 
bin have become drug-crazed, and 
each day bodies of addicts are found 
in the streets. Twenty per cent. of 
the population now earn their living 
from the trade. 
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It is a horrible thing to contem- 
plate these hordes of barbarians 
armed with modern implements of 
destruction, running wild and play- 
ing havoc among peaceful, defence- 
less people. They now have 1,000,- 
000 soldiers and huge quantities of 
war materials in China. If they suc- 
ceed in enslaving her as they have 
Manchuria, that system of loot, pil- 
lage, murder, brigandage, racketeer- 
ing and degradation of a great 
people, which they call “the way of 
the gods,” will then proceed in earn- 
est. It will follow an even more 
vicious pattern than the one which 
for years I witnessed with my own 
eyes in Manchuria. 


“SEcRET AGENT OF JAPAN” was published by Victor Gollancz, London, and Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. 
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I wish Americans could be made to realize that 
even the contribution of a nickel towards medical aid 


in China might save a life. 


—Carl Crow in a letter 
to the American Bureau 


for Medical Aid to China. 
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By JOHN WILLOUGHBY CYRUS 


ifs THAN three centuries after 
the Christ was taken from his 
cross the holy church called a coun- 
cil of Christian leaders and fixed 
upon the simple, non-theological re- 
ligion of Jesus the forms and mood 
of speculative thought. Few men 
had understood him even before 
this. Then, no one understood him, 
and as late as the twentieth century 
the bulk of Christian thinking is 
still laboring under the burden of 
the dogmatic conclusions of the an- 
cient world, 

The holy church called this coun- 
of the first 
who 
thought to exploit Christianity in 


cil at the command 
Christian Roman emperor 
order to unite the cracking frag- 
ments of his waning empire and to 
aid the church by putting the sword 
in its hand. Two centuries later this 
church took over the burden and du- 
ties of administration of this empire 
and added to these burdens upon 
true religion the taste and love of 
absolute power over the conduct of 
men’s lives. 

All this was to make Jesus still 


less understandable, even after fif- 
teen centuries. Still later the church 
battled the German princes for the 
wealth of their people and added 
avarice to the growing burden of re- 
ligion. It converted nations by the 
holy process of generous blood-let- 
ting for Christ’s sake, and set a pat- 
tern for the twentieth century to use 
in the defense and achievement of 
noble and blessed ends. It sent great 
armies to the Holy Land to die and 
debauch and murder 
their Saracen brothers for the glory 
of the Holy Father and the posses- 
sion of a piece of holy ground. It 
took up the methods of torture of 


themselves 


the secular authorities used in cases 
of civil criminality and developed 
and applied them ingeniously to dis- 
courage the heretic. It allowed eco- 
nomic greed, the lust for power, and 
political struggle to disguise the un- 
holy voices with the rustle of angels’ 
wings and bleed Europe from a 
million wounds in the wars of re- 
ligion. 

It fought the Protestant reformers 
and then in its rebirth which their 
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voices gave it, did most of these 
things over again. It became two 
hundred and fifty jealous sects and 
preached in a mocking tongue its 
desire for unity. It pled for the 
world’s peace and blessed her great- 
est war. It endowed schools and 
colleges and forbade the scientist the 
freedom of his own mission. It 


turned disdainful eyes from the dis- 
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worldly, timid, and unchanging, 
lured by the siren songs of arbitrary 
authority, temporal power, money, 
and respectability. This is the holy 
church. .. . But I do not believe 
in it, or love it. 

I believe in the unholy church, 
nourished and kept in the deeply 
human heart of man, humble and 
inarticulate. I believe in the unholy 


tasteful _ predica- church shadowed 
ments of men A church that senses its respon- dimly through the 
caught in the sink sibility to determine the essential pretentious win- 


holes of modern in- 
dustrialism and ur- 
ban life, and built 


beautiful 
of worship with 


houses 


the money of their 
It advo- 
cated international 


bosses. 
cooperation and 
prayed for war- world. 
torn China and it 
sided with the spoilers of Spain and 
collected royalties from its invest- 
ments in munitions and steel, pros- 
pering from the sales of war ma- 
terials to Japan. It became greatly 
concerned for the Hindu outcast and 
forgot its own tenement properties. 
All these things are facts of its 
history, the history of the holy 
church, Catholic and Protestant. 
This is the holy church, proud, so- 
phisticated, other- 


and complex, 


character of civilization, an insti- 
tution pulsating with man’s high- 
est intentions, 1s that for which 
the author hopes and strives. Mr. 
Cyrus, minister at Park and Pros- 
pect Church, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, here makes an incisive 
contribution to the desideratum 
of the church in the modern 


dows and walls of 
the holy church, 
made of realities 
so ordinary and 
natural that they 
get passed by 
lightly as un- 
worthy of pro- 
found or artistic 
or sensitive con- 
sideration. 


A Church That Changes the World 


I believe in the church in which a 
man becomes a better individual 
than he would be if he were not in 
it. That is to say, I believe in the 
pure social meaning of the church. 

Recently I was talking with a per- 
son who was considering changing 
his church affiliation. We talked of 


denominational differences, back- 
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grounds, and practices. Finally he 
said that he was relatively indifferent 
to all that so long as it was inof- 
fensive, because he did not expect 
the church as such to mean much to 
him. Its desirability, he said, de- 
pended entirely upon the personality 
in the pulpit. I sympathized with 
him because I share strongly with 
him the feeling and sources of his 
remark and because bad pulpits do 
rob churches of their justification 
for existence. There is never a valid 
excuse for the failure of the pulpit. 
But this is not the real significance 
of the church, not of the unholy 
church of which I speak. Preaching 
is not done to individuals. Preach- 
ing is done for individuals often, 
but it is done to a congregation, a 
group life in which individuals 
share. 

Carried to a further extreme this 
attitude toward the church appears 
in many people who, when they 
think of religion, immediately call 
upon Greta Garbo’s typical remark 
to give their thought utterance: “I 
wa-ant to be alo-one.” People dis- 
tract them from religion. But this is 
a symptom of religious conflict rather 
than an expression of religious 
achievement. The reverent awe of 
one’s own feelings of exaltation is 
questionable religion. I do not be- 
lieve, therefore, in the classical mys- 
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tic’s definition of religion as a “flight 
from the alone to the Alone.” No 
flight to heavenly places is worthy 
or really enjoyable unless it is peo- 
pled. If religion is “what a man does 
with his solitariness,” it is so be- 
cause he peoples his solitariness. 
This repudiation of the public 
aspect of religion is, I think, closely 
related to the failure and disillu- 
sionment of a democratic way of life. 
That disillusionment has been no- 
where more trenchantly expressed 
than in the book of one of the most 
stimulating American religious 
thinkers of our day, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. The book is Moral Man and 
Immoral Society. Its thesis is ob- 
vious from its title, namely that men 
together are never as good as men 
singly taken. That no society can 
ever equal the goodness of indivi- 
duals. We all share his feeling to 
some extent and there is present 
We have watched the in- 
herent sloppiness of the democratic 


cause, 


process in government and seen our 
democracy grow confused, impotent, 
and punch-drunk. The common 
opinion that politics and corruption 
are inevitable bedfellows, and that 
corruption is an American trait 


expresses this same conviction. 
Strangely enough, the author of this 
book is working his head off to im- 


prove our society. 
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The social meaning of the church 
is directly opposed to this thesis. It 
is based on the conviction that a 
moral man can become more moral 
in a group, and the church proposes 
to be a group in which this happens. 
What is missing in this thesis of 
democratic disillusionment is that 
this does happen. A man does not 
become a good man, he does not be- 
come an individual at all, until he 
begins to find other individuals. 
This is the process of growth and of 
consciousness as well as of religion 
and goodness. And he grows into a 
more significant individuality as his 
experience extends to more and more 
kinds of individuals. It is the proc- 
ess of the lonely and individual act 
of creation. For the tools of crea- 
tion, and often the inspiration of it, 
are an inherited language, a lan- 
guage born among men, whether it 
is the language of music, of form 
and color, of scientific thought, or of 
speech. Not even prayer is a lonely 
act. For in it we summon before us 
the congregation of our better selves 
within us, we call up from the dark- 
ness the immortal souls we have 
known, and from this divine com- 
pany we take the words and quali- 
ties with which we speak of God. 

Men know that this is true and 
that it is fundamentally true of the 
church. It is the secret of aspiration 
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and of longing, of reverence and of 
loyalty. And I bless and claim as 
deeply human the hypocrisy im- 
plicit in it, the claim that in the hour 
of religious fellowship they are bet- 
ter men than they seem at other 
times. They are. There have been 
men in our congregation whose Sun- 
day morning handshakings are the 
richest sacraments of their lives. I 
believe in the church in which a man 
is a better individual than he would 
be outside it. 


An Essential Loyalty 


I believe, too, in the church which 
maintains a radical loyalty to the 
fundamental community of man- 
kind. That religious group which 
runs to escape from the issues and 
the pain of its society, which howls 
indignantly that the anguish of men 
in real distress is not the proper con- 
cern of religion but rather the un- 
earthly beauties, the heavenly prin- 
ciples, of life, is not my church. 
That church which seeks to save it- 
self by assuming the righteousness 
of one nation against another in 
war is not my church.’ That church 
which parses Scripture while bodies 
waste away and spirits are contorted 
in the fields and streets and alleys 
and factories and mines of the world 
is not my church. That church splits 
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the fundamental community of man- 
kind wide open. 

A man whose goodness of intent 
was unassailable, whose perform- 
ance of living was beyond ordinary 
question, and whose abilities were 
valuable beyond average, a man 
whom it was given me to know well 
and to love, has gone from my 
world. He never knew dire poverty, 
but he was unable to make a good 
enough living, free enough of strain 
to keep him alive as long as he 
should have lived. He was a reli- 
gious man. 

His story could be told a thousand 
times in a thousand other lives than 
his. There are another thousand 
men, older than he, who received 
what he did not get in life. They, 
too, are religious men. They sit to- 
day safe with the wealth they pos- 
sess beyond their needs and conserve 
that wealth. Conserve it and con- 
template heaven and God’s remark- 
able scheme of things, how they 
have much, and others little, and 
how it is all in the grand design. 

But, however safe and sound is 
their belief in heaven, they do not 
belong to the church I believe in. 
Their reservation there, the sublime 
futurity they cherish, is bought at 
the cost of sabotaging religion at its 
primary levels. No heaven is holy or 
important or existent which repudi- 
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ates the basic community of man. 
Their acceptance of a world and a 
society in which the first thousand 
cannot live is the ultimate heresy. 
Because something is radically 
wrong in that world. 

A certain man says he does not 
believe in the church because every 
organized expression of the human 
mind is an instrument of force and 
coercion. I believe in the church be- 
cause it is an instrument of certain 
I believe in the church 


which employs the coercion of the 


coercions. 


play of individual upon individual, 
the church which makes a man bet- 
ter within its fellowship than with- 
out. I believe in the church that co- 
erces the individual with its radical 
loyalty to the human community, 
which faces him continually with 
the spectacle of the multitude of his 
brothers until that spectacle hurts 
him. I believe that church rises 
spontaneously out of a man’s aware- 
ness of this community. 

I believe in the church which 
plays and brings to me the over- 
tones and undertones of experience; 
the church which continually makes 
me conscious of the what-else around 
me outside the simple and circum- 
scribed order in which I live. 

The portals of a life are birth and 
death. But life begins long before 
the light of day breaks into a child’s 
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eyes and what a man is and has 
meant does not end with his pass- 
ing. What streams flow into his 
making and what is the disposition 
of what he does and makes himself? 
A man may spend his whole life in 
a single city but his actual world is 
broader than that. What brings the 
currents of his great unvisited world 
surging across the threshold of his 
confined existence and without his 
knowing molds him with its great 
and subtle hand? A family is three 
people, but a universe of feeling is in 
them. Whence the varied and com- 
plex patterns of their reactions each 
upon each, and whence the sudden 
utter strangenesses of child to par- 
ents? What unleashes the darkness 
upon a human soul to catch it in its 
coils and draw it down a long road 
of unrelieved torment to its end? 
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Of what travail is the artist born, 
martyr and king of life, dying a hun- 
dred times and winning its highest 
immortality? Where is woven the 
tapestry of a race of men, and how 
and from what bitter-sweet waters 
flow the songs and pain and glad- 
ness of their soul into a sacred 
printed page? What star of genius 
fell into their bosom and glowed 
and shown forth in a Christ? What 
colossal impudence drives him or a 
scientist or a poet to break open the 
bleak and unpromising surfaces of 
society or the universe and disclose 
their riches and their truth? 

I believe in the church that 
sounds these million tones and tunes 
my ear to them. It fills my cup with 
the full intoxication of living. This 
is the unholy church I believe in 
and love to look for. 
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THE LOGIC OF COOPERATIVE 


MEDICINE 


By MICHAEL SHADID 


OOPERATIVE MEDICINE is the next 
‘S logical step in the evolution of 
medical practice, and is based on 
the four cardinal principles of: 


Group medical practice 
Periodic payment 

Consumer codperative control 
Preventive medicine 


Group Medical Practice 


By group medical practice is 
meant the organization of a group 
of medical men, consisting of physi- 
cians, surgeons, specialists, and den- 
tists, to deliver adequate medical care 
on a cooperative instead of a com- 
petitive basis. 

Medicine has become too vast to 
be adequately covered by one or two 
medical men. Indeed, to diagnose 
disease may require the services of a 
half dozen medical men and techni- 
cians. The great majority of the 
American people do not receive the 
benefits of scientific medicine, pri- 
marily because the profession is not 
organized on a cooperative basis. A 
sick man may have to go from his 
family doctor to a stomach special- 


ist, then perhaps to a urologist, then 
to an eye, nose, and throat special- 
ist, etc., before even a correct diag- 
nosis is made. This is wasteful of 
time, effort, and money; it brings 
dissatisfaction to the sick and dis- 
credit to organized medicine. Under 
cooperative medicine a group of 
medical men representing the vari- 
ous specialists is hired by the asso- 
ciation of laymen to deliver adequate 
care to their members on a periodic 
payment plan. 


Periodic Payment Plan 


The periodic payment principle 
aims to solve the financial problem 
relating to medical care. Sickness 
strikes unexpectedly, making it diffi- 
cult for the average citizen to meet 
his obligations. Charity is then nec- 
essary—a bad thing for both doctor 
and patient. At least 25 percent of 
the American people receive medical 
and surgical care on a charity basis, 
while 50 percent get along with as 
little medical care as possible and 
that of a very inadequate sort. Peo- 
ple whose income falls below $1,200 
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a year receive no medical attention 
of any kind in 50 percent of their 
sickness. Among persons with in- 
comes between $3,000 and $5,000 a 
year the proportion is 33 percent. 
These studies omit Negroes, who 
constitute 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. A representative study re- 
ported by the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care revealed that 
86 percent of 500 syphilitic Negroes 
in one county in Tennessee received 
no professional attention whatever. 
Less than 3 percent had been given 
arsenic or mercuric treatment. In the 
South, large areas occupied by both 
whites and Negroes are practically 
without competent physicians. In 
all parts of the country (and in all 
other countries where competitive 
medicine is practiced) the majority 
of people do not send for a physician 
because of the fees and the unknown 
cost involved. People are thus driven 
to patent medicines, cults, and 
quackery. 

The cost of illness is unpredictable 
and therefore unbudgetable. 


Dr. James P. Warbasse: 


Says 


The fee for service system has been as- 
sailed. What does the codperative health 
association plan to offer as a better form of 
payment for medical care? It offers as the 
best solution of this problem the principle 
of periodic payment... . It guarantees 
the payment of adequate salaries, arranged 
in advance, to complete medical staffs, from 
physician and surgeon to laboratory tech- 
nician and hospital orderly. It guarantees 
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to all members of a codperative health as- 
sociation, complete medical service, both 
preventive and curative. . . . Individuals 
or single families cannot budget medical 
costs by themselves. Rent and food ex- 
penses are regular, while medical expenses 
are not. But the cost of giving medical 
care to a group of people can be deter- 
mined. Taking the principle of various 
types of insurance, cooperative health asso- 
ciations can estimate the cost of complete 
expert medical care on a sound economic 
basis. Plans now in operation require ad- 
vance payment, usually on a monthly ba- 
sis. The amount of this payment depends 
upon the scope of the service, and the 
number of subscribers. This plan of medi- 
cal service takes down an economic barrier 
now standing between the doctor and pa- 
tient. Without fear of high bills, people 
seek preventive care, and no longer wait 
until home remedies have failed, until ill- 
Mess is acute, and then call the doctor. 
Thus periodic payment and preventive 
medicine tie together. 

An excellent illustration of the prin- 
ciples of periodic payment is found in the 
hospital associations in most larger cities 
where periodic payment for voluntary in- 
surance is tremendously successful. In New 
York City, for example, in the Associated 
Hospital Service, 500,000 members were 
enrolled in two years after the plan was 
introduced. The cost is $9.60 for each 
person annually, $18.00 for husband and 
wife, or $24.00 for husband, wife, and all 
unmarried children under 19 years of age. 
In most cities, hospitalization carries with 
it the privilege of 21 days of care annually 
in a semi-private room in any hospital be- 
longing to the insurance plan. The use of 
operating and delivery rooms, meals, gen- 
eral nursing, x-ray, laboratory service, or- 
dinary medications, and dressings are in- 
cluded in the original cost. Codperative 
health associations, however, carry this 
principle farther. They look toward the 
provision of complete medical service when 
necessary, and in every case, preventive 
medicine for all members of the associa- 
tion. In each instance of the codperative 
health association plan, by periodic pay- 
ment, the cost of medical service has been 
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evenly distributed, has been less than the 
per capita cost for medical service in the 
United States generally, and has freed the 
low and middle income groups from the 
economic terror that attends sickness. 


Preventive Medicine 


Under the present organization of 
medicine the doctor is not paid for 
preventive service—and yet disease 
for the most part is preventable! If 
all preventable illness were pre- 
vented there would be very little for 
doctors to do in the way of treat- 
ment. We all know it is easier and 
cheaper to prevent fire than to fight 
fire. We all know it is easier to pre- 
vent ill health than to cure disease. 
And yet competitive medicine is oc- 
cupied mostly in treating illness. In 
the United States 2 percent of the 
medical dollar is spent for preven- 
tion and 98 percent is spent for 
treatment. 

Except in the acute infections, the 
patient comes to the doctor when 
the disease is in full bloom and has 
already inflicted irreparable damage 
to the organism. A patient coming 
to the doctor with a headache and 
with albumin inthe urine has had 
kidney affection for a long time, and 
should have been seen long before 
for earlier symptoms. A patient with 
high blood pressure and shortness 
of breath has had heart and arterial 
disease for years previously. Cough 


and loss of weight are the terminal 
symptoms of consumption. An at- 
tack of glaucoma ending in blind- 
ness is the end result of eye trouble 
existing over a long period of 
months or years during which blind- 
ness could have been prevented. 
Cancer is curable before it metasta- 
sizes or is disseminated into the or- 
ganism, and yet one in every ten 
deaths is due to cancer. One out of 
every seven persons over forty-five 
years of age dies of cancer. It is 
estimated that about one-third of 
the deaths occurring in the United 
States each year are preventable. 

The reason for this tragic failure 
is that the medical profession busies 
itself with treating the 2 percent of 
the population who are sick and neg- 
lects the 98 percent who are well. 
The doctor under the profit system 
finds himself in the same position as 
a private tradesman. He has serv- 
ices to sell. Only sick people will 
buy them. The well-to-do do not 
visit the doctor, except for business 
reasons. 

When the man power of our 
country was mobilized for war the 
draft examination showed over one- 
third of our young men between 
twenty-one and thirty-one unfit for 
the training camps. Many who were 
sent to the camps were still unfit 
and required much treatment for 
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imperfections and basic physical 
training. Sixty percent of these de- 
fects could have been prevented by 
proper physical training, by medical, 
surgical, or dental treatment. Lack 
of periodical physical examination 
permitted these defects to escape no- 
tice and the bodies of these men to 
become impaired. 


Consumer Coéperative Control 
Again says Dr. Warbasse: 


From the standpoint of organization, the 
fundamental principles of consumer co- 
operation apply; one member, one vote; no 
proxy voting; no political, racial, or re- 
ligious discrimination; open membership. 
These principles are the basis of democ- 
racy. Through consumer cooperatives, 
members receive the care they themselves 
want. They are the ones who are insistent 
upon the competence of their doctors. 
They know that real economy is not in 
cheap medicine, but in better medicine. 

These fundamental features of organi- 
zation and control are absent in many 
other types of health organization. With 
third party control, it is hard to remove 
the “acquisitive instinct’? of the politician. 

When industrial concerns undertake 
medical care, it is often for their own 
good, with employee welfare a secondary 
consideration. Commercial insurance com- 
panies interposing control between the pa- 
tient and the physician often usurp the 
doctor’s loyalty. 

No agency except an association for pa- 
tients seems to be so motivated as to pro- 
vide the proper relationship between the 
doctors and the purchasers of medical serv- 
ice. Let it be said, however, that under 
the cooperative plan, lay control does not 
extend into the field of medical matters. 
Those are exclusively in the province of 
the doctor. 
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On almost every point codperative health 
associations offer advantages not present 
in other types of organization for the pro- 
vision of medical care. This is because co- 
operative medicine is deliberately aimed at 
the solution of as many economic problems 
of today as is possible in any one type of 
organization. Cooperative medicine is not 
a panacea. One of its faults is that in its 
efforts to provide the best of medical care, 
it places its services out of the reach of a 
great many people in the very low groups 
and the unemployed. For these groups the 
only answer may be compulsory health 
insurance. 


Practical Demonstration 


All the foregoing principles have 
been in actual practice at the Com- 
munity Hospital, at Elk City, Okla- 
homa, since 1930, with unparalleled 
success. Indeed, since the organiza- 
tion of our hospital association in 
the fall of 1929, we have built addi- 
tions to our hospital, one in 1934, 
the second in 1936, and the third is 
being erected at this writing. 

1. Under our set-up, the doctors 
completely control the professional 
end of the work free from inter- 
ference of laymen and have as much 
to say about their compensation as 
they do in private practice. 

2. Our compensation as doctors 
during the drought and the depres- 
sion compares favorably with in- 
comes for similar work before the 
depression; we do more work than 
we did before the depression. 

3. We are free from petty eco- 
nomic worries, including bookkeep- 
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ing, collections, overhead expense, 
etc. 

4. We take a month or so off each 
year on pay. 

5. The interests of the doctors are 
one, and we codperate wholeheart- 
edly with each other without any 
thought of jealousy or personal ad- 
vantages. We enjoy our relations 
professionally and socially as never 
before under individual competitive 
practice. 

6. Our patients come to us early 
when in need of operations or hos- 
pitalization. 

7. We enjoy the respect and con- 
fidence of our patients, for they 
know that our advice is not tinged 
with personal interest, but is wholly 
for their own good. 

8. We do enormously more good, 
which, after all, is the chief object 
of the profession. The profession 
and the public are benefited, and no 
one is hurt. 
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9. This set-up is in conformity 
with the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care in its section on “Group Prac- 
tice and Group Payment,” and we 
have a letter from the executive sec- 
retary of that committee saying so. 

Codperative medicine is a com- 
promise between competitive and so- 
cialized medicine. It has the advan- 
tages of both and none of their 
drawbacks. Medical workers have a 
great opportunity through codpera- 
tion to bring the art and science of 
medicine to the service of the people 
before it is too late. If the doctors 
fail in their duty to make medicine 
with all of its equipment and in- 
struments of precision, x-ray, ra- 
dium, etc., available to the masses 
then socialized medicine will and 
ought to triumph over competitive 
medicine.* 


* See Principles of Codperative Medicine, 
by Dr. M. Shadid, Elk City, Oklahoma. 
50c. 
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100% CRASS MATERIALISM 


By EDWARD KELLEY 


W TE ARE in the midst of the cul- 

mination, the flowering of the 
Sino-Japanese War, when Japan, 
realizing that the Chinese incident 
has been prolonged to such a degree 
that it bids fair to be a serious drain 
on her natural resources and a per- 
manent ulcer on her national pride, 
has come to the conclusion that she 
this prolonged 


deadlock without the active assist- 


cannot terminate 
ance or at least the passive toleration 
of foreign interests in China. The 
Japanese Army realizes that the back- 
bone of Chinese resistance is English 
and American and French support. 

Gambling on the assurance of- 
fered by Munich and the American 
isolationists, Japan embarked upon 
a campaign to force a showdown 
from these foreign powers. To com- 
pel France’s cooperation, she oc- 
cupied the Spartley Islands, with the 
result that France banned the use 
of Indo-China route for Chinese ma- 
terial. To force England to cease her 
support of the Chinese dollar—and 
incidentally the silver 
which was backing Chinese cur- 
rency and which had been entrusted 
to English bankers for safekeeping 


surrender 


—“Fools or traitors, I know not which.” 


—she blockaded English concessions 
and subjected English citizens to 
humiliating and contumelious treat- 
ment, challenging England’s power 
to protect her own nationals, and 
again she won. Neville Chamber- 
lain and his associates, the tired old 
men, as John Gunther terms them, 
once again showed their inability to 
gauge the national sentiment and 
their unworthiness of the trust re- 
posed in them. Certainly no man or 
men have ever shown themselves 
more inept in directing the destinies 
of a nation than these “fools or 
traitors, I know not which.” His 
capitulation and acknowledgement 
that Japan has special rights and in- 
terests in China is an example of 
Machiavellian cunning and duplicity 
unexcelled even by Hitler. 

Most recently pressure has been 
brought to bear on the United States. 
While Japan was disposing of 
France and England, she was ex- 
tremely polite toward us, so that we 
would not make common cause with 
our brother democrats, but once they 
were at her feet, her national pride 
insisted that we too, must recognize 
her special position as invader of 


Original Article 
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China. Our failure to acknowledge 
our inferiority resulted in more pres- 
sure being brought to bear, more in- 
sults to Americans, more threats in 
the Army Press in Japan. Secretary 
Hull’s denunciation of the 1911 
treaty came as a complete surprise 
to a complacently confident nation 
expecting an acknowledgement of 
its hegemony. Immediately upon 
publication of this denunciation, a 
cry of protest arose that we had lost 
our opportunity to share in the 
profits which would result from par- 
ticipation in the rehabilitation of 
China under Japanese rule—an in- 
ducement which some sources in 
Japan stated was sufficient to decide 
England to “sell out” the Chinese. 
Totalitarian states suggested that 
this and similar trade restrictions 
increased the taxation burden on the 
American public. Isolationists in our 
own country have deplored an un- 
friendly act as a violation of neu- 
trality. 
have applauded this act as a protec- 


In opposition, nationalists 


tion of our investment in China and 
Chinese trade. 

In all this discussion there is one 
point which is painfully evident. 
There is no place in this material- 
istic age for any moral or idealistic 
concepts. Nowhere do we find any 
investigation of the merits of the 
Sino-Japanese war. Probably the ab- 


solute culpability of the Japanese, 
admitted universally, renders such 
discussion useless, but never do we 
see any attempt to determine po- 
litical policy in accord with the dic- 
tates of conscience and the ideals of 
justice and right. The French had 
no public pronouncements on the 
subject, merely changing their pol- 
icy as “realism” dictated. Chamber- 
lain, on the contrary, discussed the 
matter in his inimitably ambiguous 
and evasive manner at great length, 
without ever challenging the justice 
of Japan’s claims on England or her 
invasion of China. The religion of 
Christ had absolutely no part in his 
decision. What is the value of Moral 
Rearmament or of any church if its 
teachings are to be restricted to mat- 
ters of unimportance by a cordon 
sanitaire of economic interests? 

In our press and Congress, Jap- 
anese affairs have received a great 
deal of attention. Chinese sym- 
pathizers have made every effort to 
bring to the American consciousness 
the enormity of Japan’s crime, and 
most organized religious bodies have 
taken a definite stand on their be- 
half. Of course, as is the habit of 
all Fascist propagandists, such anti- 
totalitarian, pro-Chinese associations 
have been labelled Communistic, but 
from our experience in the Spanish 
incident, we merely substitute “dem- 
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ocratic” for “Communistic’ and 
then have the truth. But when the 
real discussion of our national policy 
was underway in Congress, the 
ethical and moral side of the ques- 
tion went untouched. Since the time 
of the ill-fated Woodrow Wilson, 
idealism as a political credo has been 
under a cloud. With the lesson of 
his defeat by the personal pettiness 
of the pseudo-isolationists, any po- 
litically-minded statesman has es- 
chewed any taint of morality or 
idealism, basing his arguments on 
100% crass materialism, and dis- 
cussing the Sino-Japanese question 
on the basis of how to best protect 
our stake in the Orient—and of 
whether or not it is worth pro- 
tecting. 

This whole incident is merely 
another example of the failure of 
the people as a whole to realize their 
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responsibility as Christians to take a 
definite stand on the side of right 
and defend that position even if it 
does mean running the risk of being 
involved in another’s trouble. Surely 
God did not place man here on earth 
to evade responsibility, but rather to 
share one another’s burden. No man 
who believes in the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man 
can be an “‘isolationist” or “material- 
ist’ or even a “realist”. It is a ter- 
rible indictment of American Chris- 
tianity that it does not compel its 
politicians to direct the nation’s 
course in accord with the Divine law 
of charity rather than the natural 
law of self-preservation. We who 
can still feel the pangs of conscience 
can only hang our heads in shame 
and hope that we will see aroused 
Christianity lead our country to a 
new era of resolute idealism. 
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SCRAPPING AMERICAN IDEALISM 


The United States has been and is not now inde- 
pendent in war materials. She could not enter into or main- 
tain a major war for the lack of sufficient supply of scrap 
iron... Scrap iron holds jointly with fuel oil and coal, 
the powers of war or peace. The World War ended because 
scrap iron failed. 

Without American scrap iron, there would have been 
no Japanese-Chinese war and no bellicose European situa- 
tion. 


A ‘childish neutrality cloak’ has been used to salve 
our enemies and destroy our friends—at the same time strip 
our country of its natural war protection. 

—Emory E. Smith, prominent 
consulting engineer for the 
War Industries Board. 
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GHINAV DEFENDS) AUSTRALIA 


—Mapame CuiAnc Kat-sHEK IN A SPECIAL BROADCAST 


FROM CHUNGKING TO THE PEOPLE OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE failure of China to continue 
ab successfully to resist until the 
aggressor is driven from her shores 
would mean the creation of a men- 
ace to the whole democratic world 
—a menace which would first jeop- 
ardize the safety and the security 
of Australia, and involve that peace- 
ful land in catastrophe. 

The conquest of China will not 
satisfy Japan. If her claim is hon- 
est that she must have land for her 
increasing population she cannot 
find accommodation for any of her 
surplus in China. Every piece of ar- 
able land in our country is occu- 
pied and is being cultivated by our 
own people. In this province of 
Szechwan they terrace all the hills 
and mountains as high as cultiva- 
tion is possible. Japan is fully aware 
of this condition. What she wants 
of China is a continental base for 
her Empire, and our natural re- 
sources. 

For unoccupied spaces for her peo- 
ple Japan will look elsewhere. Man- 


churia is useless to her for coloniza- 
tion. It is too cold; and the Japanese 
now admit that. Korea is not at- 
tractive; nor is Formosa. If they 
were, they would have absorbed Ja- 
pan’s overflow long ago. But Aus- 
tralia does attract, and it has the 
vast unoccupied areas which no 
other country in the Pacific pos- 
sesses. That is why Japan covets 
your land; that is why it will be dis- 
astrous for you if by mischance, or 
by democratic indifference, China is 
permitted to be bled to death. 

We are doing our best to prevent 
such a fate. We have been fighting a 
single-handed war of defense for 
nearly two years. We will continue 
fighting. Though Japan may bomb 
our cities unto dust and bring death 
to large sections of our population, 
one thing is certain; she cannot kill 
either our soul or our spirit. We 
have been pushed into the west, 
where we are building anew, and in 
time we will win to victory and re- 
cover what we have lost. 


From Cuina at War, June, July, 1939. 
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aip AN Australian woman to a 
S reporter in Hongkong  te- 
cently :— 

“We seem to have been a suc- 
cess, for they are talking of inviting 
ro Australian teachers next year.” 
The speaker was one of a party of 
five Australian women teachers in- 
vited by the Board of Tourist In- 
dustry in Tokyo. 

“We will bring back to Aus- 
tralia with us the memory of a most 
charming people and a_ beautiful 
country. We have been deeply im- 
pressed with the well-equipped 
schools, where the children’s prog- 
ress is so carefully watched. Every- 
thing is done to make them familiar 
with homecraft. We have found 
the greatest goodwill and friendship 
towards us at every turn.” 

Fortunately for China, however, 
the facts of the case—so far as Ja- 
pan’s war of aggression are con- 
cerned—are already well known and 
fully understood: thus from London 
comes the news that a great “No- 
Silk Campaign” has been organized 
by the China Campaign Committee; 
this campaign was launched on Feb- 
ruary 28, when Viscountess Glad- 


stone took the chair. The Commit- 
tee state in their announcement with 
regard to this Campaign that more 
than 85 percent of the world’s silk 
is Japanese and Japan now controls 
most of the silk-growing areas in 
China. “Our refusal to buy real 
silk and all Japanese goods would 
end Japan’s attack. Peace-lovers must 
wear British rayon and lisle goods to 
avoid helping these massacres. Ask 
for ‘British’ because Japan and Ger- 
many send rayon and lisle goods to 
Britain.” Gladstone, 
who spoke at a public meeting in 
London, declared that it was no 
pleasure to wear silk stockings, 
dresses and ties when “you know 


Viscountess 


that the price you are paying for 
those things is really the lives of 
your fellow human beings.” 

Perhaps when Australian school- 
children hear about this “anti-Japa- 
nese” movement in Britain, they 
will ask their teachers to explain 
why there should be so much hos- 
tility among Englishwomen  to- 
wards a people who show “the 
greatest good-will” to hand-picked 
and spoon-fed visitors from Aus- 
tralia. 


From Tue Propre’s “Tripune”, edited by T’ang Leang-Li. 
A Fortnightly Review of China and the Far East. 
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SINISTER CHOICE 


By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


hoe were warned yester- 
day,” according to the New 
York Times, “that unless they paid 
more attention to the grave prob- 
lems of society and less to their own 
professional and technical interests 
they stood in the danger of losing 
the support of the general public.” 

This is the reporter’s summary 
of the “warning” 
issued by Mark 
Jones, president of 
the Akron Belting 
Company, at the 
ninth annual con- 
vention of the 
New York State 
Vocational Associ- 
ation, heard by “two thousand teach- 
ers, administrators, and business 
leaders.” 

There can be no doubt that society 
faces grave problems. Since 1929 
teachers have known some of these 
grave problems on intimate terms. 
Many a humble schoolma’am or 
schoolmaster has had to live with 
grave problems day after day. 

But even an “educator” can learn. 
Let us listen. 

“Pointing to the ‘failings’ in our 
present society, Mr. Jones questioned 


It would be a definite class or 
caste society, with equalitarian 
nonsense left out. It would have 


assembly, speech, and press. 


— “an economy in devolution.” 


whether the teachers were entirely 
blameless in this respect. He listed 
several ‘illusions’ which would have 
to be dispelled before ‘true prosper- 
ity’ could be achieved.” 

(The setting-off of these key words 
in single quotes is the work of the 
Times reporter, or a copyreader. Is it 
possible some newspaper man was 
being ironic?) 

“In the drive to 
achieve equality, 
security, and other 


no truck with the democratic similar illusions, 
delusion. It would also set “de- we have taken 
cent” limits on the rights of courses which 


could not be better 
calculated to as- 
sure insecurity and all the other 
opposite of our desires,” he asserted. 

“The American standard of living 
is declining, the economy is in devo- 
lution, and the number of individu- 
als who are reaching the end of their 
economic resources is increasing day 
by day.” 

Mr. Jones charged that foreign 
ideologies of the left were “the 
source of the principal causes of 
unsettlement today in the United 
States and elsewhere.” He declared 
that educators had failed to provide 
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“ideological allergy tests” to dispel 
many of the current “illusions” — 
among which he listed “equality, 
democracy, security, collective bar- 
gaining, and economic planning.” 

“No fantasy of dreamers has ex- 
erted such a devastating effect upon 
countless millions or upon the course 
of human events as the illusion of 
equality,’ Mr. Jones continued, ac- 
cording to the Times. “For more 
than 150 years it has served to de- 
lude the masses into belief in equal- 
ity of individuals and races.” 

It is a pity the Times could not 
have given us more of Mr. Jones’s 
outspoken message. What did he 
say about the illusion, or delusion, of 
democracy? What about the pipe- 
dream of security? 

Was it an educator who said that 
the people would yet have two chick- 
ens in every pot, two cars in every 
garage? Or was it a Great Engineer, 
chief of a powerful national party, 
a political engineer who was the 
confidant and trusty of industrial- 
ists? 

Must we now turn upon Herbert 
Hoover and denounce him as the 
carrier, possibly unwitting but still 
the carrier, of a dangerous foreign 
and leftist ideology? 

In 1939, 163 years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence and 150 
years after the Constitution, a new 
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patriotism, an Akronistic patriotism 
of a belting magnate, declares that 
the blood of the soldiers of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was spilled for a 
fantastic dream. The Civil War was 
a silly brawl over an illusion of 
equality. The life-work of the best 
men America produced — the 
Franklins, Washingtons, Paines, 
Henrys, Jeffersons, Lincolns, and 
a battalion of other heroes whom 
educators have been misteaching the 
children to revere — this life work 
boils down to “deluding the masses” 
and exerting a devastating effect 
upon countless millions.” 

These illusions — equality, democ- 
racy, security, collective bargaining, 
economic planning — Mark Jones 
wants us educators to dispel so that 
“true prosperity” may be ushered in. 

If Mr. Jones painted the picture 
of what this “true prosperity” 
would be like for those millions of 
the rank and file who, he is con- 
vinced, have been sold down the 
river by their finest leaders and 
thinkers for 150 years, the reporter 
of the New York Times did not 
copy it. But we can, in a vague way, 
Piece it together. 

It would be a definite class or caste 
society, with equalitarian nonsense 
left out. 

It would have no truck with 


the democratic delusion. Voting 
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would be taken care of by the Mark 
Joneses, without _ rose- 
colored glasses how a country with 
an economy in devolution must be 


who see 


run. 

This means, if it means anything, 
that Mark-Jonesism would take over 
the schools. It would also set “de- 
cent” limits on the rights of as- 
sembly, speech, and press. 

In the future Commonwealth of 
Jones, which educators are called 
upon to usher in, cooperatively with 
business, the veil would be torn from 
the “hokum” of security. It is a 
little more difficult to fill in the pic- 
ture here. People must either live or 
die — there is no middle state. 

What does the new Common- 
wealth propose to do with or to 
those who, as Mr. Jones recognizes, 
are reaching in increasing numbers 
the end of their economic rope? Are 
they to be sentenced to starve? Are 
they to be shot? If we confine them 
to concentration camps and feed 
them on slops and chicory, that is 
still “security.” 

Mr. Jones has concluded, from his 
study of the economic “devolution” 
of the United States, that if the 
Joneses are to continue enjoying 
security, the United States that has 
been for 150 years must be buried. 
That United States was built not 
only by Jones but by the rank and 
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file. It was built into a mighty na- 
tion by men and women who held 
before them ideals — or illusions — 
wf equality, democracy, freedom, 
security. 

Mark Jones has made his choice. 
He votes for Jones. If equality, 
democracy, freedom, security, do not 
square with Jonesism, they must go. 

It should be flattering to “educa- 
tors” — not only those in vocational 
guidance, but to all of us down to 
the lowliest spreader of “illusions” 
in a junior-high-school history de- 
partment, down to the humblest con- 
cocter of “delusions” in civics classes 
— that they are important to Mr. 
Mark Jones and his peers as pavers 
of the road to an un-American 
America. 

Mr. Jones did not do well to get 
his sketch for a Second American 
Reich reported in a newspaper. He 
should have spoken in camera or off 
the record. It is true that he spoke 
for the ears of the New York State 
Vocational Association alone. But he 
was overheard. And the echo of 
remarks which place so strange and 
ominous an interpretation on the 
American future should arouse to 
thought and action American educa- 
tors who take both their citizenship 
and their profession seriously. 

For Mr. Jones does not speak for 
himself alone. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


By J. M. D. PRINGLE 


HE industrial workers of Shang- 

hai, whose general strike had 
made easy General Chiang’s con- 
quest of that city, and the peasants 
of the Yangtze valley, who had aid- 
ed his march to the North, were 
not represented in the Government 
which was established at Nanking 
by the second revolution of 1926-7. 
They had, indeed, no more say in 
the administration than they had 
had under the government of the 
Manchu Emperors or the Warlords 
who had followed them. The Com- 
munist Party alone had championed 
their interests and the Communists 
were now expelled from the Kuo- 
mintang, proscribed and terrorised. 
But the Communists did not submit 
without a struggle. Their able lead- 
er in Shanghai, Chou En-lai, fled up 
the Yangtze to Nanchang, capital 
of the Kiangsi province, where he 
organised the August First Upris- 
ing, the historical beginning of the 
“Red Army.” Then he went to Swa- 
tow where Communist workers 
seized this Treaty Port on the South 


—‘We are the fish, and the people are 
the water through which we move.” 


Coast and held it for ten days against 
foreign gunboats and the army of 
the militarists. Then, when Swatow 
fell, he went to Canton where he 
organized the famous Canton Com- 
mune. These were brave but for- 
lorn adventures and soon the Com- 
munists were driven from the towns 
into the provinces of Kiangsi and 
Fukien where, under Chou En-lai 
and another leader Chu Teh, they 
organised the first Soviet Republic 
in China, a small state within the 
State. There for six years they re- 
mained, building up the famous Red 
Army, working out their own meth- 
ods of warfare against the troops of 
the Nanking Government and mak- 
ing their first experiments in social 
reform which have been of such pro- 
found 
China. / 
In writing about the Chinese 
Communists and the Red Army one 
is faced with many difficulties. Most 


significance for the new 


reports of their activities have nat- 
urally been colored by the prejudices 
of the Nanking Government and 


A chapter from “Curna StrruccLtes FoR Unity”, Penguin Books Limited. 
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foreigners (mostly “bourgeois” for- 
eigners) living in China. No im- 
partial observer visited the Soviet 
areas in Kiangsi while the Commu- 
nists were there and for that period 
one must judge almost entirely by 
what was found when they had left. 
Since their famous Long March to 
the North-west and, still more, 
since the beginning of the war 
against Japan when they became 
“respectable”, more reliable infor- 
mation has been available, but most 
of it is derived from one brilliant 
book, Mr. Edgar Snow’s Red Star 
Over China, which he wrote after 
spending several months with the 
Communists in Shansi and Shensi 
in 1936. One is so dependent on 
this book that it is impossible to 
acknowledge everything derived 
from it; enough to say that it is in- 
dispensable to anyone who wishes 
to understand the Communist move- 
ment in China. 

For some time after 1927 the Com- 
munists in Kiangsi were left to their 
own devices by the Nanking Govy- 
ernment which had its hands full 
dealing with the remaining war- 
lords. During this period their agi- 
tators and propagandists travelled 
through the countryside teaching 
the farmers their aims and policy. 
There were military garrisons in the 
province but the Communists were 


left unmolested so long as they kept 
to the hills. In 1930, when the Nan- 
king Government became involved 
in the last of its wars against the 
Northern warlords, even these gar- 
risons were reduced or withdrawn; 
and the Communists, taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity, came down 
from the hills and occupied a large 
part of the province. The farmers 
and peasants of Kiangsi, who had 
suffered from every imaginable 
hardship in previous years, rather 
welcomed than opposed their com- 
ing, and here the Communists 
stayed, establishing a formidable and 
compact state, until driven out by 
the Nanking Government’s troops 
in 1934. 

In these four years the Red Army 
increased from about 30,000 men to 
nearly 120,000 regular troops, re- 
cruited partly from the local peas- 
antry and partly from deserters from 
the Government forces sent to fight 
them. This, indeed, was a constant 
feature of the campaigns against the 
Communists, and in one year, 1932, 
no fewer than 10,000 national troops 
deserted in a body taking with them 
their full equipment. During most 
of this period the Kiangsi Soviet 
maintained communication with 
the outside world through the ports 
of Swatow and Amoy in Fukien, 
where the 19th Route Army, which 
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was supposed to bar this road to 
the sea, was careful not to take its 
duties too seriously. In spite of this 
the Red Army had no heavy arms 
as it could not afford to buy them. 
They relied only on machine guns 
and rifles captured from the nation- 
al forces or brought over by desert- 
ers whom the Communists called 
their “ammunition carriers.” Their 
success against the Government 
armies was due to 
a number of fac- 
tors but chiefly to 
the brilliant guer- 
illa tactics which 
they developed. 
In this 
they had many 
advantages. They 
knew the country 
perfectly. Having 
no equipment to 
speak of, they could move rapidly 
and were not dependent on roads 
and railways. Since the great ma- 
jority of the peasants supported 
them they enjoyed a highly efficient 


warfare 


intelligence service whereas the Gov- 
ernment troops could never rely on 
the inhabitants not to betray their 
presence. Not the least important 
was the fact that the Communists 
were fighting for a cause in which 
they believed while the nationalist 
troops were at best indifferent and 


In October, 1934, the Red Army 
was surrounded by General Chi- 
ang’s troops in Kiangsi; in No- 
vember, 1935, 1t had emerged far 
to the North-west in the prov- 
inces of Shansi and Shensi, where, 
with unabated energy, the Com- 
munists set to work to build a 
new Soviet State like the one 
which had been destroyed. 


September 


frequently sympathetic to their op- 
ponents. It was the first occasion 
on which it was demonstrated to 
the world that, given good leaders 
and a good cause, Chinese soldiers 
were a match for any others. 

It is more difficult to say whether 
the Red Army actually devised any- 
thing new in guerilla tactics. The 
subject is dealt with very fully in 
Mr. Edgar Snow’s book and it would 
be a waste of time 
to discuss it here. 
Mr. Snow himself 
believes that their 
chief contribution 
to the art of war 
is the skill with 
which they com- 
bine their forces 
to make an attack 
on any particular 
point and then im- 
mediately disperse so that effective 
retaliation is impossible. But it is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning that 
elsewhere guerilla warfare has been 
carried out most successfully in wild 
country with few inhabitants such 
as in the mountains of the Riff or 
in the Hedjaz desert. In China, how- 
ever, the Red Army frequently oper- 
ated in densely populated farm coun- 
try and it was its close contact with 
the local population which made it 
so formidable. Not only did this 
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solve all problems of supply and in- 
telligence but at any moment the 
Red Force was likely to be doubled 
or trebled by local volunteers who 
had been rapidly trained and armed. 
It was this, too, which earned it the 
name of “partisan warfare.” But 
the most vivid phrase to describe 
that warfare is that used by the Com- 
munists themselves who say: “We 
are the fish and the people are the 
water through which we move.” 
Eventually, however, the troops of 
the Central Government 
measures to counterbalance these ad- 
vantages. The most successful were 
the concrete blockhouses (suggested 
by General Chiang’s German mili- 
tary advisers) by means of which 
they could command the country 
and which the Communists could 
not take since they had no artillery. 
The aeroplane also proved an effec- 
tive weapon though less so, perhaps, 
than might have been expected. Like 
the tribesmen on the North-west 
frontier of India the Communists 
soon learnt to scatter on the hill- 
sides and lie still. It should also be 
remembered that the Red Army was 
not the only one to profit by experi- 
ence. There is little doubt that Gen- 
eral Chiang regarded this civil war- 


found 


fare as excellent training. for his 
new army, and when at last the Cen- 
tral Government was able to con- 
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centrate a large force against the 
Communists in Kiangsi in 1934, the 
Red Army was soon in difficulties. 
It was not, however, outmanoeu- 
vered. Realising that to stay was to 
risk annihilation, the Communist 
leaders gave the order to leave and 
on October 10, 1934, the Great 
March began. This long trek of the 
Communist armies across China has 
very rightly become an epic. Mov- 
ing first south and west, then wheel- 
ing north across the Yangtze gorges, 
twisting and dodging the National- 
ist troops which pursued them, the 
Communists escaped from the trap. 
In a little over a year they travelled 
6,000 miles, fighting all the way, 
crossing mighty rivers and moun- 
tain ranges. I will not give the ex- 
act figures of this march which Mr. 
Snow gives, for though I believe 
them to be true I do not expect that 
anyone else will. But this much is 
certain: in October, 1934, the Red 
Army was surrounded by General 
Chiang’s troops in Kiangsi; in No- 
vember, 1935, it had emerged far to 
the North-west in the provinces of 
Shansi and Shensi, where, with un- 
abated energy, the Communists set 
to work to build a new Soviet State 
like the one which had been de- 
stroyed. As a story of heroism and 
endurance this march must rank 
with the march of Xenophon’s ten 
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thousand, with Alexander’s historic 
raid into Asia or with any other of 
those military feats with which we 
of the West buttress our confidence 
in our Own superiority. 

The military skill of the Red 
Army has now been put to the serv- 
ice of the nation in the war against 
Japan. But, in the long run, it is 
not their military but political skill 
which has counted most. The Com- 
munists gained control of Kiangsi 
by exploiting the discontent of the 
peasants with the old system of land 
tenure and the extravagant rents de- 
manded by the landlords. But, un- 
like most political parties, they did 
not hesitate to fulfill their promises 
when able to do so. First, all titles to 
land in Kiangsi were cancelled and 
the land was divided. Each family 
was given a holding according to 
its size, though the size naturally 
depended on the quality of the land. 
Those landlords who had not fled 
were “liquidated”; rents were abol- 
ished outright. At first the farmers 
were not even asked to pay taxes 
since the Soviet Government (and it 
was a Soviet Government) had suf- 
ficient funds in the money confis- 
cated from the gentry. Later farmers 
had to pay between 5 and 15 per 
cent of their rice crop which was, 
however, very much less than they 
had formerly paid in rent alone. 


September 


There was also a certain amount of 
discrimination against “rich” farm- 
ers (the Russians would haye called 
them “Kulaks”) in favour of “poor” 
farmers. A certain proportion of 
land in each district was set apart 
for the support of the Red Army 
and was cultivated by conscript la- 
bour. On the other hand discipline 
in the Red Army was then and al- 
ways has been extremely strict and 
casual looting (a common vice in 
all other Chinese armies) was strict- 
ly forbidden. The Red Army sol- 
dier who wanted food had to pay 
for it. This, then, was the land pol- 
icy of the Soviet Government. It 
was not a Communist policy but 
aimed at creating a society of small 
yeomen farmers owning their own 
land. A small experiment at com- 
munal ownership was soon aban- 
Nevertheless, 
this policy of land reform was the 
basis of the 
and popularity. It gave the Chinese 


doned as a failure. 


Communists’ success 
farmers what they had always want- 
ed and what no other Government 
had ever given them. It suited the 
Chinese character which is highly 
individual. It benefited all except 
the few rich farmers and landlords 
whose disappearance few regretted. 
And it went straight to the root of 
the land problem which has always 
been the main problem of China. 
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Nothing is more significant than the 
fact that when the Nanking Goy- 
ernment ' drove the Communists 
from Kiangsi in 1934 it was forced 
to leave unchanged in many areas 
the new division of the land. 

But if land reform was the most 
important part of the Communists’ 
policy it was by no means the larg- 
est nor even the most characteristic 
part. If I were asked what is at once 
the wisest and most potent virtue 
of the Red Army 
I should be in- 
clined to say edu- 
Wherever 


they go the Com- 


cation. 


munists begin to 
educate the peas- 


If land reform was the most 1m- 
portant part of the Communists’ 
policy 1t was by no means the 
largest nor even the most char- 
acteristic part. If I were asked 
what is at once the wisest and 
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otic propaganda, but it naturally 
gives the Communists a hold over 
the population. The children learn 
first and are sent to teach their par- 
ents. Songs are sung, lectures given, 
plays acted in rough shelters or in 
caves in the red hills of Shansi. To 
the people Communism often means 
not only a new party and a new pol- 
icy but a new life. It is one of the 
advantages of the Communist par- 
ties in all countries that, respecting 
no tradition (ex- 
cept their own) 
they are not 
bound by it. In 
China the Com- 
munists at once 
teach the peasants 


ants. Since in most potent virtue of the Red that women are 
most provinces Army I should be inclined to say equal to men, that 
nearly 80 per cent education. marriage should 


of the people are 

illiterate they have a wide field 
for their energy. The wisdom of 
this policy is unquestioned for until 
the Chinese farmer can read and 
write he will not be able to learn 
methods _ of 
agriculture which are necessary if 


new and _ scientific 
he is to increase his output. As a 
political stroke it is also wise, for 
with the first characters the peasant 
learns his propaganda. It is not nec- 
essarily Communist propaganda and 


recently it has chiefly been patri- 


be by mutual con- 
sent and that concubinage is evil. 
More striking still, the peasants 
accept these new doctrines and 
without apparent effort throw off 
the customs of two thousand years. 
It is often said that one cannot 
change the character of a people 
by changing its laws but the Red 
Army has struck at this maxim. 
Those who have known China for 
twenty years cannot believe that 
these ardent young Communists are 


of the same stock as the passive 
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and enduring people of the coastal 
towns. The Kuomintang set out to 
make a new China; the Commun- 
ists, more daring, have set them- 
selves to renew the Chinese race. 
It is a curious fact that the Chi- 
nese Communists appear to be more 
“Marxist” in their foreign policy 
than in their domestic policy. Visit- 
ors (both willing and unwilling) 
have found them intensely inter- 
ested in the international situation 
which they interpret strictly accord- 
ing to the Marxist 
textbook. British 
missionaries who 
fall into the hands 
of the Red Army 
risk execution as feats. . 
servants of an Im- 
perialist Power 
but a Swiss mis- 
sionary was treated more leniently as 
the Communists had never heard of 
Switzerland and a missionary from 
New Zealand enjoyed considerable 
sympathy as a member of a “subject 
race’. On most political and eco- 
nomic subjects they adopt the Marx- 
ist jargon though it is doubtful how 
far they can understand its meaning. 
Some of this is undoubtedly due to 
a connexion with Moscow and the 
Comintern. Few of the Communist 
leaders have ever been in Russia or, 
indeed, outside China, but at dif- 
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It is natural to ask what kind of 
men are the leaders of the Chi- to 
nese Communists who have ac- 
complished such 
.. They 
men, passionate idealists, patriots 
and revolutionaries. 
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ferent times they have been in close: ;| 


contact with Russian Communists... 


This connexion was strong at the || 
beginning of the revolution, grad- 


ually weakened during the long 


struggle against the Central Gov- | 
ernment (while Stalin devoted his — 
energies to establishing Socialism and ~ 


his own power in Russia) and has 
probably increased again since the 
Long March which brought the Chi- 
nese Communists in geographical 
proximity to the Soviet frontiers. It 
would, however, 
be a great mistake 
that 
Chinese ver- 


imagine 
the 
extraordinary sion of Commu- 
are educated nism is not an in- 
digenous move- 
ment and is there- 
fore doomed to 
eventual failure. It is not impos- 
sible that “Communism with peas- 
ant ownership” may prove to be the 
answer to the problems of all the 
countries of the Orient. 

It is/ natural to ask what kind of 
men are the leaders of the Chinese 
Communists who have accomplished 
such extraordinary feats. Many of 
these men are now famous in China; 
half-a-dozen of them are among the 
few Chinese names known to the 
newspaper readers of the West. 


Some are natural peasant leaders, 


=| 


| 
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act) the Wat Tylers of modern China. 
A few might once have deserved the 
name of bandit though to be a ban- 
dit in China is no more discredit- 
able than to be unemployed in Eng- 
land. But the majority are former 
students and sons of the gentry, 
members of that Left wing of the 
intelligentsia which was submerged 
in the second revolution of 1926-7. 
They are educated men, passionate 
idealists, patriots and revolution- 


nuns, 
at the 
grad. 
- long 
Gove 
his 
nand 
d has 
: the 
Chi 
hcl 
lt} aries. One or two even were grown 
men in comfortable circumstances 
when, like Buddha, St. Francis or 
St. Ignatius Loyola, they decided to 
give away their wealth and com- 
forts, to leave their homes and fam- 
ilies, and to follow the Red Army in 
its wanderings across the dusty hills 
of China. Of the great names we 
may mention three in greater detail: 
Chu Teh, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Red Army; Mao Tze-tung, the 
political leader; and Chou En-lai, the 
practical politician and diplomatist. 

Chu Teh was the son of a wealthy 
landowning family in Yunnan. As 
a young man he enjoyed to the full 
all the advantages which wealth 
could give him: women, luxury and 
power. His adventurous nature took 
him into the Nationalist Army 
which overthrew the Manchu Dy- 
nasty in 1911 and he rose quickly 
to a position of power and influence 
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in his own province. It was not until 
he was middle-aged that he began 
to think and to read and by then 
he had become an inveterate opium 
addict. By a supreme effort of will 
he broke himself of this habit, trav- 
elled to Europe with other Chinese 
revolutionaries and returned to 
China where, when the opportunity 
came, he went over to the Commun- 
ists who eagerly welcomed his mil- 
itary experience. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Red Army in Kiangsi and it was he 
who led the Communists in their 
long march to the North-west. Chu 
Teh is a type of the serious adven- 
turer. He has something of the 
Robin Hood touch. Simple, demo- 
cratic, easily accessible, he receives 
unbounded devotion from his fol- 
lowers both because his picturesque 
character appeals to their imagina- 
tion and because of his genuine care 
for their well-being. He is violent 
and moody, yet not averse to occa- 
sional buffoonery. A curious char- 
acter which might well appeal to 
brave and simple men in any coun- 
try. 

Mao Tze-tung is the theorist of 
the party, the doctrinaire. His par- 
ents were well-to-do peasants in Hu- 
nan. A man of outstanding intel- 
lectual power he seems to have been 
attracted to Communism at an early 
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age and was a member of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party from _ its 
foundation in 1921. He worked for 
the party in Canton during the pe- 
riod of collaboration with the Kuo- 
mintang and after the split joined 
the Communist soldiers under Chu 
Teh. Mao Tze-tung has inevitably 
been compared to Lenin to whom, 
indeed, he has a certain resemblance. 
He is reserved, austere, confident of 
his intellectual judgment. His weap- 
ons are the typically Chinese ones of 
compromise, _se- 
crecy and diplo- 
macy, but he gen- 
erally gets his way munists, who 
in the end. Like 
Lenin, too, he has 
organising ability 
which has proved 
of the 


value to the Communists in the ad- 


greatest 


ministration of the civil areas which 
they have occupied. He is, in many 
ways, the greatest of the Chinese 
Communist leaders—some say one 
of the greatest living men. 

Chou En-lai is the son of a great 
Mandarin family of the finest type. 
His father and mother were brilliant 
and cultured people; he himself was 
naturally a scholar and seemed 
marked out for a literary career. 
The wave of the revolution caught 


him at an impressionable age while 


It 1s a paradox of modern politics 
that in every country the Com- 
themselves 
such stress on doctrine and dog- 
ma, should have been successful 
rather because of polttical skull 
and practical energy. 
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he was still a student in Tientsin. 
He became a prominent member of 
the Left wing intelligentsia in Can- 
ton. So much was not unusual but 
Chou En-lai showed a talent of a 
different sort when he was sent to 
Shanghai in 1925 to organise a gen- 
eral the 
Though he had no practical experi- 


strike among workers. 
ence and, indeed, no knowledge of 
the working classes, his success was 
immediate and overwhelming. 
When the Nationalist Army arrived 
in Shanghai the 
city was already 
in the hands of 
lay the strikers under 
Chou, En-lar 
When — General 
Chiang Kai-shek 
made his famous 
“coup d’etat’”’ 
Chou had to fly for his life and after 
many adventures joined the other 
Communists in Kiangsi. Chou’s per- 
sonality, perhaps, is less striking than 
that of the other leaders, but he is 
the perfect example of the intellec- 
tual revolutionary to-day. Cool, un- 
emotional, he is guided by the logic 
of his doctrine to undertake tasks 
that seem unfitted for his nature. 

It is a paradox of modern poli- 
tics that in every country the Com- 
munists, who themselves lay such 
stress on doctrine and dogma, should 
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have been successful rather because 
of political skill and practical en- 
ergy. And if so far I have given lit- 
tle but praise to the Chinese Com- 
munists it is because they are by far 
the most vital force in China today. 
They have shown a practical vigour 
both in peace and war which, it 
seems, must inevitably give them a 
large share in the China of the fu- 
ture. But they are not without 
faults. They are, for instance, ruth- 
less to the point of cruelty and in 
Kiangsi were undoubtedly guilty of 
several massacres either of the gen- 
try who opposed them or of dissi- 
dent members within their own 
ranks. They have the vices of all 


revolutionaries and especially of 
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Marxist revolutionaries. They teach 
hatred, ruthlessness and contempt 
for tradition. In their eagerness to 
create a new China they do not care 
whether they destroy what was good 
in the old—and there was much that 
was good. They are fanatical, puri- 
tanical, intolerant. They despise 
that good-humoured laziness so 
characteristic of the old China 
which, though out of place in the 
present crisis may yet be an essen- 
tial ingredient of all true civilisa- 
tion. This is an age when these 
things are despised, when new and 
violent faiths are preached, and 
when liberals, moderates and scep- 
tics together are condemned in 


China as well as in Europe. 


0-4 


Dr. Tehyi Hsieh is asked to record that the whole 


world will applaud the well-timed action taken by the 
United States in abrogating the 1911 Commerce Treaty with 
Japan. Already there has been the most momentous re- 
percussions in all world capitals. Chinese moral has been 
immeasurably electrified and bolstered up everywhere. 

Eternal credit will go to President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Hull, the leading senators and congressmen for having 
nipped in the bud the most colossal Yellow Peril movement 
started by Japan in the Orient. 

The sons and daughters of bleeding China are prayer- 
fully grateful to America and Britain for having stirred 
Christendom to awaken its conscience, at this psychological 
moment when Japan has succeeded in silencing her own 
conscience for all her misdeeds. 


Resolution adopted July 29th, at a meeting of Chinese Associations, under 
the auspices of the Chinese Service Bureau, Statler Building, Boston. 
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By R. E. E. HARKNESS 


The war of piracy was a holy war,— 


for Spain the last of the Crusades, 
for England life itself. 


Parr III 


A’ an introduction to an under- 
standing of this final phase of 
the Reformation in the third period 
of our study we must bear in mind 
the other events in the series ac- 
counting for the rise of democracy. 

First, we may mention the Black 
Death, carrying away one third of 
the population and thereby opening 
the doors of larger opportunity and 
privilege to the laborers who re- 
mained. Then the Peasant Revolt 
of Wat Tyler and John Ball, the 
mad priest of Kent, lashing the 
people to a frenzy with his com- 
munistic cry: “By what right are 
they whom we call lords greater 
folk than we?” Why should they 
be “clothed in velvet, and warm in 
their furs and their ermines, while 
we are covered with rags?” This 
social order is likewise engagingly 
depicted by Chaucer and Piers 
Plowman. 

Above all, perhaps, we must re- 
member the Lollards, bearing the 
spiritual message of Wyclif to every 


class, especially the lower, in all the 
land. Nor can we neglect the later 
period of the wars with France. 
With Henry’s triumphant victory of 
Agincourt in 1415, all the decrees of 
the Council of Constance of the 
same year were scarcely worth the 
parchments upon which they were 
written. 

Finally came the War of the 
Roses, destroying the nobility, rais- 
ing the common people to places of 
power in all departments of the 
national life and establishing  se- 
curely the king upon his throne and 
a royal dynasty. 

When therefore Henry VIII in 
1531, following the Reform Parlia- 
ment of two years earlier, accused 
the whole’ body of the clergy of hav- 
ing been guilty of violating the Stat- 
ute of Praemunire and compelled 
their “voluntary” acknowledgment 
of him as “the singular protector and 
only supreme governor of the Eng- 
lish Church, and, as far as the law 


of Christ permits, its Supreme 
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head,” he laid hold upon a force 
already running strong in the na- 
tional life. But he was not yet pre- 
pared to make a formal and com- 
plete break with the pope. The 
course of events, however, compelled 
such action and in November, 1534, 
Parliament passed the Act of Su- 
premacy which separated England 
definitely from the imperial Church 
of Europe, though it is a disputed 
question whether Henry ever as- 
sumed the spiritual headship of the 
church. “God,” said Hugh Latimer, 
“hath showed himself the God of 
England, or rather an English God.” 

But with the reform of doctrine 
Henry had no sympathy and was 
determined that in its faith and 
practice the English church should 
not “vary one jot” from that of the 
Roman Catholic. The strength of 
that movement, he well knew, lay 
in elements inimical to his own ab- 
solutism and he would not coun- 
tenance it. Thus The Ten Articles 
of 1536 and the more conservative 
Six Articles of 1539 but confirmed 
the will and the supremacy of Henry 
in the national church, and sought 
to silence the demand for more radi- 
cal measures. 

But the progress of the reform 
movement could not be stayed. Its 
strength lay deeper than mere na- 
tional or royal policy. Its surge was 


in that great tide of new world life 
which was breaking over ancient 
barriers everywhere. World discov- 
eries had opened the minds of men 
to new vistas without and within, 
challenging them to more heroic 
adventure than ever knighthood had 
known. Craft and trade gilds had 
taught the people initiative and self- 
reliance. Luther had proclaimed the 
liberty of the Christian man, and the 
printing press had carried his mes- 
sage to England, despised as it was 
by Henry. But above all the new 
spirit had been set free among the 
people by Colet and More and Eras- 
mus—unwilling as they might be to 
reject wholly the authority of the 
pope. The eager hope of Erasmus 
that portions of the Scriptures might 
be hummed by the husbandman as 
he followed the plow was in a meas- 
ure realized, for Tyndale’s New 
Testament had been received in 
1526, Coverdale’s translation in 
1535, and the Great Bible, author- 
ized by convocation itself in 1539. 

A new problem thus confronted 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Disre- 
garding the natural and inevitable 
oscillation between the extremes of 
Edward’s and Mary’s reigns, we find 
that from Henry’s day the disturb- 
ing question was whether the 
church should be a state church or a 
church of the people; whether a 
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church of conformity and uniform- 
ity, rendering obedience in unques- 
tioned support of the national and 
royal policies, or whether it should 
be a free church of the spirit. Fun- 
damentally and ultimately, it was 
the question as to who was the 
earthly head, 
spiritually, of the church in Eng- 
land. 

Elizabeth was not religious either 
in attitude or action. For her it had 


ecclesiastically and 


little concern save 
in its political sig- 
nificance. _Eng- 
land was her one 
great love; order, 
harmony, and dis- 
must be 
She 
was, as her father, 
Roman Catholic 
in her sympathies, 
that is, in her enjoyment of the rites 
and ceremonies, the episcopal hier- 
archy, and her insistence upon the 
celibacy of the clergy. But England’s 
welfare was to be her religion. 
Bishop Sandys, writing to Henry 
Bullinger from “Strassburgh, De- 
cember 20, 1558,” reported that 
Mary, a short time before her death, 
November 17, 1558, sent certain re- 
quests to Elizabeth, among which 
was the expressed hope that she 
“would not make any alterations in 


cipline 
maintained. 


Geneva. 


The ultimate force of reform 
came from the Puritans, the lead- of 
ers of whom were those Marian 
exiles who returned to their na- 
tive land at Elizabeth’s accession, 
bearing with them the command- 
ments of the Lord as taught by 
the great preachers of Zurich and 


September 


religion.” To which Elizabeth re- 
plied: “As to religion, I promise this 
much, that I will not change it, pro- 
vided only it can be proved by the 
word of God, which shall be the 
only foundation and rule of my 
religion.” 

Her attitude was revealed in 
Proclamation of December 27, 1558, 
forbidding “any person, whether 
papist or gospeller, to preach to the 
people,” because it stirred up “not 
only —_unfruitful 
dispute in matters 
but 
contention 


religion, 
also 
and occasion to 
break 


quiet.” Her mod- 


common 


eration was e€x- 
pressed in the Act 
of Supremacy 
(January, 1559), 
by which she was declared to be “the 
only supreme governor of this realm, 
and of all others her highness’s do- 
minions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal.” Similar caution 
and toleration is to be found in the 
later Act of Uniformity which left 
room for the faith of Catholics or 
Anglicans, Lutherans or Calvinists. 

It is not surprising then to find 
that in his letter to Peter Martyr 
(March 20, 1559), Jewel confesses 
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his disappointment upon reaching 
London. “For,” he says, “the Ro- 
man Pontiff was not yet cast out; no 
part of religion was yet restored; the 
country was still every where dese- 
crated with the mass; the pomp and 
insolence of the bishops unabated. 
All these things, however, are at 
length beginning to shake, and al- 
most to fall.” 

He finds a ray of hope in the 
belief that Elizabeth is really in 
favor of “our cause” and “is pru- 
dently and firmly, and piously fol- 
lowing up her purpose, though 
somewhat more slowly than we 
could wish.” He reports that a dis- 
putation is to be held between Ang- 
lican and papal bishops on three 
points: 

1. According to scripture and the 
practice of the early church, only 
language understood by the people 
should be used in prayer and the 
administration of the sacraments. 

2. That every provincial church, 
even without the bidding of a gen- 
eral council, has power either to 
establish, or change, or abrogate 
ceremonies and .ecclesiastical rites 
whenever it may seem to make for 
edification. 

3. The propitiatory sacrifice, which 
the papists pretend to be in the mass, 
cannot be proved by the holy scrip- 
ture. 
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The first task, then, in Elizabeth’s 
reign was to prove that the English 
church was a true church. This duty 
was essayed by Jewel in his debate 
with Harding: 

“We believe that there is one 
church of God, and that the same is 
not shut up (as in times past among 
the Jews) into some one corner or 
Kingdom, but that it is catholic and 
universal, and dispersed throughout 
the whole world; so that there is 
now no nation which can truly com- 
plain that they be shut forth and 
may not be one of the church and 
people of God; and that this church 
is the kingdom, the body, and the 
Spouse of Christ; and that Christ 
alone is the prince of this kingdom; 
that Christ alone is the head of this 
body; and that Christ alone is the 
bridegroom of this Spouse. 

There neither is, nor can be any 
one man, which may have the whole 
superiority in the universal state; 
for that Christ is ever present to 
assist his church, and needeth not 
any man to supply his room, as his 
only heir to all his substance... 
and, according to the judgment of 
the Nicene Council, we say that the 
bishop of Rome hath no more juris- 
diction over the church of God, than 
have the rest of the Patriarchs, 
either of Alexandria, or Antiochia, 
have. 
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Further, we say that the minister 
ought lawfully, duly, and orderly 
to be preferred to that office of the 
church of God, and that no man 
hath power to wrest himself into the 
holy ministry at his own pleasure 
and list.” 

Later Jewel adds: 

“Ye say, we confess that our 
church began only about forty years 
sithence, and was never before. No, 
M. Harding, we confess it not.... 
We say, that our doctrine is the old, 
and yours is the new. . . . We say, 
that our doctrine 
and the order of 
our churches is 
older than yours 
by five hundred 
whole years and 
more.” 

Elizabeth, however, was 
pelled to abandon her position of 
moderation by a number of unfore- 
seen developments, among which 


com- 


primarily was the action of the 
papacy itself. The people learned 
the temper of the church in the 
martyrdoms of Mary’s reign. But 
with a lack of insight into English 
character scarcely matched hitherto 
by Rome, the pope excommunicated 
and deposed Elizabeth, thereby con- 
solidating the loyalty of her people. 
And the Jesuit intrigues centering 
about Mary Queen of Scots filled 


“Tt cannot be but that the breaches 
of the commonwealth have pro- 
ceeded from the hurts of the 
church, and the wants of the one 
from the lacks of the other.” 


September 


Englishmen with a great dread. 


But England also found herself 
forced into the camp of the Protes- 
tants by the requirements of trade 
and commerce. From the days of 
Henry VII her statesmen had real- 
ized that her future lay upon the 
high seas protected by the great navy 
and merchant marine. But every ad- 
vance in exploration and settlement 
in the new world brought her into 
conflict with Spain, the favored Ro- 
man Catholic England 
soon found that to fight the Span- 
iard was to fight 
Rome. One won- 


country. 


ders in this respect 
what effect Alex- 
ander’s bull of 
(1493) 

may have had. 
England’s very existence depended 
upon the defeat of that nation to 
which the pope had allotted the 
major portion of the new world. 
The war of piracy, which typified 


partition 


individual initiative, was a holy war 
—for Spain the last of the Crusa- 
des—for England life itself. So 
English Protestantism has been 
called, not without truth, “the reli- 
gion of merchants.” 

But the ultimate force of reform 
came from the Puritans, the leaders 
of whom were those Marian exiles 
who returned to their native land at 
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Elizabeth’s accession, bearing with 
them the commandments of the 
Lord as taught by the great preach- 
ers of Zurich and Geneva. At first 
many of them were Anglican only 
in their position, that is, staunchly 
But the fact that 
the church remained so Catholic in 
its doctrine and forms compelled 
them to more liberal views and con- 


anti-Romanists. 


victions. The church was to remain 
the historic national church, but in 
order to be such it must be cleansed 
of every taint of the foreign Ro- 
manism. 

Plural benefices must cease, cere- 
monies be abolished, the gospel 
preached, and the ministry purified. 
Edward Dering, preaching before 
the Queen, arraigned the priests as 
“Ruffans,’ “Dicers and Carders,” 
... “blind guides, and can not see, 
. . . dumb dogs and will not bark.” 
The church must become the leaven 
that extending forth purifies all of 
life within the nation, the power to 
suppress iniquity, secure godliness, 
and establish holiness according to 
the manifest heart and will and 
mind of God. 

Thomas Cartwright, addressing 
the church of England, put it suc- 
cinctly: 

“And, undoubtedly, seeing that 
the church and commonwealth do 
embrace and kiss one another .. . 
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it cannot be but that the breaches 
of the commonwealth have _pro- 
ceeded from the hurts of the church, 
and the wants of the one from the 
lacks of the other; neither is it to be 
hoped for that the commonwealth 
shall flourish, until the church be re- 
formed ... and it is also certain, 
that as the church shall every day 
more and more decay, until it be 
made even with the ground, unless 
the walls be builded and the ruins 
repaired; so the weight of it (if it 
fall) will either quite pull down the 
commonwealth or leave it such as 
none which fear God will take any 
pleasure in it.” 

What the church should be he had 
positive assurance. In his Admoni- 
tion to Parliament, he wrote: 

“May it therefore please your wis- 
doms to understand, we in England 
are so far off from having a church 
rightly reformed, according to the 
prescript of God’s word, that as yet 
we are not come to the outward face 
of the same. ... For, .. . the out- 
ward marks, whereby a true Chris- 
tian church is known, are preaching 
of the word purely, ministering of 
the sacraments sincerely, and ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which consisteth 
in admonition, and correcting of 
faults severely.” 

In order to effect this, and make 
the break with Roman tradition 
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complete, it was proposed to have 
elders rather than bishops. Strype 
states, “and to make episcopacy 
shake, and to incline the people to 
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be admitted to be present in Parlia- 
ment, as the bishops were and to 
deal in spiritual causes.” 


When Whitgift charged Cart- 


pie | 
change the government of the wright with taking “from the civil © 
church by bishops into that of elders, magistrate authority in ecclesiastical 
. . . Beza’s discourse of bishops” matters and by that means spoil him — 


was translated into English. “In of half of his jurisdiction,” Cart- 


which book,” he continues, “Beza wright accused Whitgift of mere | 

makes three sorts of bishops; viz., railing. “For himself cannot deny 
of God; that is, their own elders of but the government by elders, the 

Geneva; of men; that is, of ours of choice of the ministers by the ~— 

this church of England; and of the church, ... were in the times of — 

Devil; and these he made to be the _ the apostles.” ; 

bishops of the church of Rome.” | 

; 3 

wae) Dhewchief elders). asishould (To be continued) | 
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Franco’s troubles are just starting. An inept 
ruling class which mismanaged Spain for three cen- 
turies is back in the saddle faced with the myriad 
problems of a hungry nation, a ruined country, an 
empty exchequer, an army of unemployed veterans, 
millions of disaffected Republicans, and a threatening 
international situation. Even in normal times the 
Francos lacked the leadership, the personnel, the 
imagination, and the ideas to lift Spain out of poy- 
erty and cultural stagnation. They are simply in- 
capable of dealing with Spain’s present difficulties. 
So they will squabble among themselves, rule by ter- 
ror, and look abroad for salvation. 


TC skeet 


From an Editorial in Tux Nation, August 5, 1939 


SHANGHAI FACTORY SAVED 


UNDER FIRE 


Monc the hundreds of Chinese 
plants that 
moved into the interior from the 


industrial were 
coastal war zones, few more exciting 
journeys could be instanced than the 
epic retreat of the Lung Tsang Paper 
Mill from Shanghai over a 1,500- 
mile stretch to a modest Szechwan 
town. 

The difficulties 
that the Lung 
Tsang Paper Mill 
encountered in its 
westward with- 
drawal started 
when its pro-Jap- 
anese director, Foo 
Shaoan, who is 
now the well- 
guarded mayor of 
the puppet regime 
in Shanghai, ob- 
jected to shifting the plant to the 
inland. Other directors and officers 
of the factory, however, favoured 
the idea of removing. Fighting was 
already raging in North China and 


the Japanese. 


it seemed an even chance that the 
Shanghai war of 1932 might be re- 
peated. A struggle ensued, the out- 
come being that the plant was to 


Ducking behind machinery as 
shells from the Japanese fleet 
shrieked and crashed in Chapei 
and dismantling their plant be- 
tween salvos, employees of a 
Shanghai paper mill saved their 
machines and sent them off on a 
perilous 1,500-mile river journey 
to West China. Now the plant is 
supplying part of the heavy de- 
mand for paper bullets to fire at  tze. 


move out to safety in the interior. 

The selection of an ideal locale 
now confronted the Lung Tsang fac- 
tory authorities who studied the pos- 
sibilities of every town and city in 
Szechwan Province which, because 
of its abundant water power, was 
selected as the best region for paper 
manufacturing. It 
was not until after 
fighting had actu- 
ally started in 
Shanghai that 
they finally chose 
their new site in a 
small town in west 
Szechwan Prov- 
ince beside a trib- 
utary of the Yang- 
Then came 

the all-important 

job of transport- 
ing the 1,200 tons of machinery and 
equipment from one side of China 
to the other. 

“We dismantled our machinery 
under fire,” said Mr. Pang Tssai- 
cheng, assistant manager of the mill 
who took personal charge of the re- 
moval, in relating the story of the 
evacuation in Chungking. “Every 
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employee jeopardized his own safety 
to save his machines from bombs 
and shells. Many times bombs burst 
less than 200 metres from our build- 
ing, but we kept on dismantling, 
packing and encasing. Sometimes 
when the planes were zooming right 
above us, we sheltered behind the 
machines for a few minutes and then 
started the race against time again. 
One of our boys was killed and three 
others were wounded by the shrap- 
nel which shot through our ma- 
chine-rooms as we were rushing our 
work to completion. 
“Transportation was the most dif- 
ficult part of our removal,” Mr. Pang 
explained, “Our employees. were in- 
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sufficient to handle the whole job, so 
we hired a number of labourers at a 
wage of $2.50 a day, as contrasted 
with only $0.80 daily before the war. 
To lessen the danger of being 
bombed or shelled, we divided the 
machinery and equipment into ten 
batches 
The distance between Shanghai and 
Szechwan was negotiated by rafts, 


when leaving Shanghai. 


junks, small steamers and tug-boats. 
The sailing all the way was slow and 
monotonous but, after five months ~ 
of life afloat, we finally reached our : \| 


destination and were among the first 


industrial enterprises from the coast 


to start operations anew in the heart 
of China. 


THE EARTH AGAINST MARS 


Hope makes the whole world kin, but, failing that, 
fear is not a bad emotion to bring men into a huddle. Any- 
body who despairs of the future of the world is traitorous 
to mankind. Anybody who is not frightened at the present 


aspect of affairs is a fool. 


A general war beginning in Europe would shake this 
old earth more severely than any catapulting comet. Blood 
would run like spring freshets in flood. And no corner of 
the earth could possibly be spared. 

And all this can be averted. It can be kept away by 
unity of action. In a sense this conflict is the Earth’ against 
Mars. Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of their planet. It’s a little world but all we have in hand. 
And we will be held accountable now and forever unless we 
cam make decent use of this garden which has been given 


to us. 


—Heywood Broun. 
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SADISM IN CHINA 


(RECTLY the screen of mist and 
D cloud which envelops Chung- 
king during several months of the 
year had ceased to protect the city 
from aerial bombing, the Japanese 
began a series of long prepared 
air raids on the wartime capital. 
Scarcely any pretence was made that 
they had any military object. The 
Japanese practically admitted that 
the sole purpose was to terrorize the 
National Government and the Chi- 
nese people into accepting a peace on 
Japan’s terms. The fact that no dam- 
age whatsoever was done to military 
establishments in Chungking during 
any of the raids in May conclusively 
proved that the Japanese were ant- 
mated alone by the primitive instinct 


which impels savages to.seek to ter- 


rorize their enemies by Paae their 
women and children. 

One result of the raids was to 
intensify the amazed disgust with 
which the cwilized world had 
watched the descent of the Imperial 
Japanese Air Force to the depths of 
infamy. Without taking the later 
raids into account, official records 
show that those on May 3 and 4 
Rilled and wounded 5,014 and de- 
stroyed 2,391 buildings which were 
either struck by bombs or consumed 
in the fires started by incendiary 
missiles. 


Simultaneously with the work of 
fighting the fires and extricating as 
many as possible of those trapped in 
the burning buildings, all the relief 
agencies, official and private, in the 
capital went to the assistance of the 
stricken populace. Temporary ac- 
commodation was found for those 
who had lost their homes, and meas- 
ures were immediately taken to evac- 
uate the portion of the civilian popu- 
lation whose continued residence in 
Chungking was not essential. All 
the motor vehicles available, includ- 
ing the cars of the Generalissimo, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Government leaders, were placed at 
the disposal of those entrusted with 
the work of evacuation. Efforts to 
render Chungking less vulnerable to 
fires were also taken without loss of 
time, and provision of dependable 
dugouts was accelerated. That these 
measures were effective was shown 
by the marked falling off in casual- 
ties and damage by fire caused by 
later rads. 

From every point of view the raids 
were a failure. The Japanese evi- 
dently thought that they would 
shorten the duration of the war. As 
a matter of fact, they are certain to 
prolong it, as they have made China 
more determined than ever to fight 
to the last. 
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NO COMPROMISE, 
MET HODISM 


OR NEARLY two years China has 
F suffered the scourge of a bru- 
tal, ruthless war of aggression by a 
neighbor military power. Human 
suffering and degradation beyond 
all computation has been the lot of 
her people. Against her own will, 
against her own nature, and unpre- 
pared in any military sense, China 


SAYS CHINESE 


with its hatred and denial of all | 
good. Millions of her young men © 
have been called to undergo the bru- — 


talizing forces of trained and organ- 
ized slaughter. 

“Against the annihilating forces 
of warfare, so relentlessly thrust 
upon this people, we as Christians 
take our stand. Man, made in the 


has 
pelled to resort to 
the force of arms 


been com- 


to resist this inva- 
These two 
have 
thousands of her 


sion. 
years seen 
cities and towns 
and villages sys- 
tematically de- 


We give thanks that, in spite of 
all the provocation to hate an- 
other people, 
there has been so clear a note 
that we are not fighting a people 
but a that 
knows no wisdom or justice or 


another nation, 


military machine 


mercy. Because of this we give 
thanks for the refusal to compro- 


image and likeness 
of God, was not 
meant to kill and 


to destroy, but to | 


love and to create 
with God. And 
recognizing clearly 
that has 
only defeats 
and frustrations, 


war 
its 


stroyed, millions mse. 

Of seit litamnis 

maimed and killed, other millions 
driven from their homes, thousands 
of women brutally abused, educa- 
tional and cultural institutions 
bombed and burned, and her whole 
economic and social structure disor- 


Perhaps 
even more appalling is the turning 


ganized and _ disrupted. 


of her whole mind and spirit to war 


never its victories 
and _ accomplish- 
ments, we yet have some things for 
which the Church can give thanks. 
In the interests of humanity we do 
express our appreciation of the 
spirit with which the people have 
met this ruthless, barbarous inva- 
sion, and for the spirit with which 
our highest leadership has conducted 
the resistance, has kept the faith. 


From Cuina at War, April, 1939. 
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When enemy planes were daily 
bombing our cities and countryside, 
Chinese planes flew over Japanese 
cities and homes and dropped ap- 
peals for peace and justice. With 
every appearance of its being a hope- 
less struggle, our leaders and our 


refused to compromise. We give 
thanks that, in spite of all the provo- 
cation to hate another people, an- 
other nation, there has been so clear 
a note that we are not fighting a 
people but a military machine that 
knows no wisdom or justice or 


people have never for a moment mercy. Because of this we give 


wavered from the determination to thanks for the refusal to compro- 


resist to the end and have utterly mise.” 


The above resolution concerning the Japanese invasion was issued by the 
West China Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church held in 
Chengtu, Szechwan Province, during February, 1939. 


THE EXISTING WORLD WAR 


There is only one China, of culture beyond price, and 
only one time to defend her—now. Her subjects are an- 
swerable to Chinese law, not Japanese. By all means return 
Tientsin to China but first let us achieve nobility for once 
in ten years and stand with her as defenders of peace against 
anti-Comintern anarchists. 

That might mean war. But the Japanese action is 
but a further declaration of an existing world war. Despite 
the fashion of running away from the threat of war, we 
must resist at all costs now. 

No sane Britons wish to kill the men of Japan, but no 
sane Briton would have tolerated the killing of Chinese 
babies. 

There is no need to wait for the “New League,” for 
the “International Police.’ As the American Ambassador 
once told European statesmen: “Start right now with China.” 

—George A. Nicholson, in a 
letter to THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF GOD 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


—‘Who started the absurd notion 


that the only way to be rich 1s to 


be richer than somebody else?” 


E NEED new words, if lan- 
V V guage is to keep pace with 
life. Slang and art and science keep 


dropping their 
phrases into our vocabularies. But 


rich fruitage of 


there are realms of ideas where lack 
of a word makes a lag in our 
thought. Bible translators are oc- 
casionally balked by the discovery 
that an important scriptural concept 
has no word to express it, in the 
language where work is being done. 
Sometimes they must create a word, 
and surround it with strange mean- 
ing, before they can proceed. Some- 
one should be taking care of our 
English vocabulary with similar so- 
licitude. 

We need a new word to serve for 
the opposite of “wealth.” By wealth 
_ we understand—riches, possessions, 
treasures, lucky circumstances, good 
prospects, security, prosperity. But 
what about the antonym? What 
word can we use when we need to 
describe poverty, need, sordidness, 
sickness, hunger, 
insecurity, despair? The new science 


unemployment, 


of “semantics” has made a tentative 


suggestion. Let us adopt it until we 
find something better. Let us call 
the opposite of “wealth’—“illth.” 
See what light that idea throws 
upon all the intellectual territory 
round about it. There is one old 
word, which seems new with mean- 
ing now. It is a word used a thou- 
sand times a day without thought, 
slurred over by careless mispro- 
nunciation, capitalized until we no 
longer feel as if we should look it 
up in the dictionary, relegated to 
like the 
Lord’s Prayer—yet once it was a 
daring, noble, 
Commonwealth—used _ to 
a State like Massachusetts or Penn- 


monotonous _ repetition 
inspiring word— 
indicate 


sylvania. 

What did they mean by Com- 
Just what they said. 
It was to be common wealth, this 


monwealth? 


good fortune of ours. The commun- 
ity was to be the trustee of our 
shared good fortune—our hills, our 
valleys, our mines, our wells, our 
art and our skill, were to be ours, 
guarded for us by the community, 
against the inroads of selfish exploit- 


From Rapicat Re.icion, Spring, 1939. 
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ers. Yet now this significance is 
completely obscured. 

We have a different concept of 
wealth. We do not feel that wealth 
can be ours unless we own it. A 
thousand-acre estate is mine, within 
an easy walk from my church, yet 
my enthusiasm about it seems slight- 
ly absurd because it is a public park. 
I revel in art which is mine to claim 
in my vast museum a block away. 
It is mine because it was given to 
my city. When people boast of hold- 
ings in the A.T.&T., I comfort my- 
self with thought of my shares in 
the United States Post Office. Stock 
in “Electric Bond and Share” can- 
not be more gratifying than my por- 
tion, as a citizen, in T.V.A. For 
savings I need not bother with the 
dizzying quotations on U. S. Steel, 
so long as Savings Bonds are avail- 
able by mail from the Treasury 
Department. Of course, I shall never 
make any great profit, but I can get 
a rental value for my money. I 
can order the destinies of the Na- 
tional Government far more direct- 
ly than a stockholder can control 
the telephone company. And my 
dividends come in terms of social 
good, shared by all. I more freely 
possess my treasures because I never 
claim to own them. 

Who started the absurd notion 
that the only way to be rich is to be 


richer than somebody else? Ruskin 
detected it years ago, when he re- 
marked, “The power of the shilling 
in my pocket depends upon the 
absence of a shilling in another 
man’s pocket.” So long as we are 
dominated by that idea, we who are 
prosperous must be surrounded, for 
our happiness, by others who are 
comparatively poor. This obsession 
results in a mania for accumulation 
—the curse of our machine age. It 
leads not to honest work for honest 
wages, nor to a modest rental for 
our land and houses and funds. In- 
stead it tempts us to speculative gam- 
bling, for false joy in the clicking 
counters of coins. Hetty Green used 
to cackle over the time when she 
made $200,000 in one day, from sun- 
rise to sunset. There is only one 
way in which you can do that, and 
that is by betting on a lucky turn. 
Such unexpendable sums can be 
kept busy only in new speculative 
which 


units of production, 


multiply our 
and glut our 
with swollen 
common _ peo- 


promotions, 


marketing channels 
floods of goods the 
ple cannot buy. Andrew Carnegie 
once soberly opined, “If a man dies 
rich, he dies disgraced.” But most 
of us cannot time our deaths with 
the accuracy of the canny laird of 
Skibo. The only way we can avoid 
dying rich, is to avoid living rich. 
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For the man who lives rich, lives 
disgraced. We must someday arrive 
at the conviction that there is no 
such thing as a wealthy man, only 
a wealthy community which minis- 
ters to the happiness of all its peo- 
ple. 

Meanwhile there has arisen simi- 
lar confusion over the functions of 
the state. Once wealth was assigned 
to the community to supervise. 
Now “‘illth” is the field of the state, 
and wealth is administered by pri- 
vate individuals and corporations. 
Early in the development of our 
shared life, it became apparent that 
the pressing problems would never 
be solved unless the state stepped in. 
Crime and the prisoners, mental de- 
generacy and the insane, epidemics 
and contagions, alms houses and re- 
lief—these burdens were too griev- 
ous to be borne by amateur charity. 
Disasters, like fires, were to be 
fought by the community. A river 
becomes the community’s property 
only when it threatens flood and 
disasters. Then dams must be built 
and the risks defied. But the power 
which these dams might make avail- 
able cannot be the responsibility of 
the State, for that would mean com- 
petition in “wealth.” “llth” is for 
the state to manage, the enterprises 
which no one else could be induced 
to touch. 
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Only very slowly are we daring © 


now to expand our thought of the 
state out over the boundaries of our 
shared goods, and then only under 
intolerable pressure from events. 
The schools must be free. We could 
not trust our democracy to an illit- 
erate constituency. Yet for decades, 
the only American children who 
could obtain teaching were the chil- 
dren who could pay for it, and the 
change was made to free education, 
not in honor of the Pilgrims, nor 
the Founding Fathers, as we so fond- 
ly imagine, but at the insistence of 
organized working men who would 
not rest until their children escaped 
the blight of ignorance. Our roads 
were once built for the sake of pri- 
vately collected tolls. The result was 
an absurd tangle of divisions and 


of varieties in road service. After 


attempts at regulation, it was con- © 


cluded that the community itself 
must organize and construct, and 
regulate its own roads. 

We are at our most inconsistent 
point,/as we review what we have 
assigned to the community, and 
what we have declined to accept as 
public function. We own the Post 
Offices, but we have left untouched 
the telegraph, the telephone, the ra- 
dio. 


government 


We are afraid that too much 
in communications 
might strangle frankness with cen- 
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sorship. Yet the Post Office, which 
could refuse the mails to trouble- 
some criticism, has been notably lib- 
eral, even at times of great stress. 
We supply good water as an obvi- 
ous essential. We let private con- 
cerns profit from milk, much more 
involved in the health of babyhood. 
We are just now accepting decent 
houses as the duty 
of the state. The 
best that private 


“From 


ownership could needs. 
produce for poor 
renters was the 


dreadful 


which we are now 


slums 


wrecking. So infested with crawl- 
ing insect life are the rotting tim- 
bers, that the demolishers can sal- 
vage nothing of value, yet in such 
places reeking with filth, thousands 
of helpless families lived. The rail- 
roads seem doomed. Promoted by 
vast land grants, subsidized by cash, 
rescued by loans, after brutal loot- 
ing on the part of their manipu- 
lators, racked by mad duplicating 
competition among themselves while 
the buses and airplanes were com- 
peting, hardly noticed, against them, 
the railroads now plead for govern- 
ment help and may be doomed un- 
less government management res- 
cues them. A few months ago the 
banking structure suddenly righted 


each according to his 
means, to each according to his 
Nothing over, nothing 
lack.” That was religion in the 
days of the early church. Why 
be afraid of 1t now? 
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itself just as it was toppling into the 
possession of the government; to- 
day the utilities are being challenged 
by government yardsticks; tomor- 
row the doctors will be attempting 
to answer embarrassing questions, 
from a diseased and neglected pop- 
ulation. Who knows the next turn 
of events? But at least we can des- 
cry what is hap- 
pening. The com- 
munity is gradu- 
ally 
from its concern 
with “illth,” to a 
new sense of duty 


field of 


emerging 


in the 
wealth. 

t is occurring, mark you, not by 
the sudden violence of revolution, 
according to the Marxist expecta- 
tion. It is not dallying for the slow 
patient process of political trial and 
error to convince a majority of our 
citizens about the desirability of 
the program. It is being forced upon 
us, point by point, through the sure 
logic of inescapable fact. Those in- 
stitutions which can survive and 
serve society effectively in the midst 
of the fierce turmoil of competition 
are surviving, proudly and without 
argument. The others are steadily 
yielding to forces which they cannot 
master, and are being assumed, one 
by one, as community responsibili- 
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ties. It is not the most efficient and 
logical way, for the businesses which 
reach the community have been rid- 
dled by untoward circumstances 
first. But it is the typical way for a 
democracy, and perhaps it is worth, 
in human freedom, what it costs in 
delay and wreckage. Once the state 
said to its people, “Can you care for 
these ignorant children? These dan- 
gerous insane? If you cannot, we 
must and we shall!”” Now Mr. Hop- 
kins says, “Can you supply work to 
these willing men?” Mr. Wallace 
says, “Can you feed these hungry 
hordes?” Mr. Ickes says, “Can you 
take care of dust bowls and eroded 
valleys?” Josephine Roche says, 
“Can you heal these ill? If-you can, 
do it! If you cannot we must, and 
we shall.” This, we must assume, 
is the American way 

I know it has been claimed that 
this process, interesting as it is, has 
no possible connection with reli- 
gion. People resent the disturbance 
which such ideas make in the midst 
of their quiet worship. I know how 
they feel. In the dead of the night, 
I heard a raucous automobile horn 
blowing with mad defiance through 
the deserted streets. It woke a thou- 
sand people from their dreams, and 
stirred them to sullen resentment. 
People feel like that when they are 
roused from their worship. But the 
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day before, in a crowded tangle of 
traffic, I heard a horn sound just in 
time to warn me of a crash. The 
use of a horn depends upon the oc- 


casion. Is this the dead of the night, | 


on the deserted streets, of a lifeless 
Or) ismitya 
crowded hour of tangled, perilous 


era in world history? 
trafic snarls? Do you want to 
drowse now, while the City of God 
is trembling to be born in our midst? 
These are times like the years of 
Jesus and the prophets. Do not say 
all this has nothing to do with re- 
ligion. Do not insist that you want 
to be left alone in peace. 

This startling prospect cannot be 
set aside by religion as something 
new and strange. It was written in- 
to our earliest statehood when our 
pioneers labeled us “Common- 
But back of that, it 
speaks from the pages of the New 
Testament. Paul said these incredi- 
ble words to the Corinthians, “For 
I mean not that other men be eased 
and ye burdened. But by an equal- 
ity, that now at this time your abun- 


wealths.” 


dance may be a supply for their want, 
that their abundance also may be a 
supply for your want; that there 
may be equality. As it is written, 
‘He that had gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that had gath- 
ered little had no lack.” For his 
quotation, Paul reaches far back to 
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the very beginning of the Old Tes- 
tament, and finds his text in Exo- 
dus. 

Ideas like that had their result in 
this incredible description of life in 
the Book of Acts: “And with great 
power gave the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: 
and great grace was upon them all. 
Neither was there any among them 
that lacked: for as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the 
things that were sold, and laid them 
down at the apostles’ feet: and dis- 
tribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.” 

I know it is easy to dismiss an 
account like that with the confi- 
dent exegesis that these early Chris- 
tians sincerely tried that simple way, 
and learning by experience that it 
could not work, had the good sense 
to abandon it. But their discour- 
agement about it was due to a liar, 
and the worst they learned was 
that he was not worthy. Never 
since have we regained their first 
fine rapture, as they lived on the 
plain principle, “From each accord- 
ing to his means, to each according 
to his needs. Nothing over, nothing 
lack.” That was religion in the 
days of the early church. Why be 
afraid of it now? 

Faithful people fear the change 
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because they feel it may be destruc- 
tive of liberty. They do not relish 
the idea of having their freedom of 
choice taken away from them, even 
for the ‘sake of the social good. 
Surely we have learned to be sensi- 
ble about liberty in other realms of 
life. 
highways, because all of us are 
bound by 


which restrict us all. Our cars must 


We are free to drive on the 


certain requirements 
be inspected, drivers must be li- 
censed, limited, 
drunkards must be arrested, all for 
the sake of freedom to drive safely. 


speed must be 


We are not even free to be sick, at 
our own discretion. Our water, 
milk, and food are tested, our sani- 
tary arrangements must be checked, 
our illnesses must be certified as 
non-contagious, or quarantine will 
be enforced. All this regulation is 
necessary, if we are to be free to be 
well. Perhaps it may be necessary 
to regulate how people make and 
spend their money, in order to pre- 
vent these recurrent spells of bitter 
poverty. Perhaps the managers of 
big business should be examined to 
make sure they can be trusted with 
licenses to operate. They drive more 
menacing machines than high-pow- 
ered racing cars. Then, above these 
levels of necessary conformity to the 
demands of shared life, a new type 
of liberty may be claimed, beyond 
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the material hungers of the beast, 
in the human aspirations toward 
creative and religious expression. 
Surely it is futile to talk about free- 
dom of religion, when people are 
too anxious to think beyond their 
gnawing stomachs and tomorrow’s 
job. Even Jesus did not try to preach 
while crowds were restless with hun- 
ger. 

Religion is also afraid of corrup- 
tion, as the state moves on into new 
fields of activity. We should hate 
to live in a world where most of 
our lives were dominated by crooked 
politicians. But politics is most 
crooked when it is twisted out of 
shape by the temptations of busi- 
ness. The legislator is expected to 
be ashamed of a bribe. Is the con- 
tractor embarrassed at having of- 
fered one? This is not to say that 
when a man enters politics he be- 
comes an angel. It is to claim that 
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whatever the outlines of our future 
world, we must build a new type 
of manhood, to meet the terrific 
temptations of the choices that must 
be made. And while we are en- 
couraging that kind of impregnable 
integrity, we had better build a 
world in which such men can sur- 
vive. I know men in the church 
who live through days of agony, 
because of what life demands of 
them. have 


watched their businesses ruined by 


I know men who 


enterprises whose unprincipled com- 
petition they could not-meet. A 
church committee recently reported, 
“Tt is ineffective to teach Christian 
ideals which men are compelled to 
discard when they have to make a 
living.” Shall we stop proclaiming 
the Christian ideals, or shall we 
mold the world until Christian men 
can make a living? 
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CAN TWAPAIN BES STOPPED? 


By NIPPON 


. . : } 
The following article written by a Japanese, who must of course 
remain anonymous, is taken from Zions Herald whose editor recently 
received the following cablegram from an American missionary in China: 


“Have witnessed terrible bombings Chungking. Deliberate, ruthless attempt 
destroy, burn, terrorize. Civilian, cultural, business areas of capital laid waste. No 
important military results. Chinese morale unimpaired, but suffering of people is 
appalling. Hundreds trapped in fires. I saw scores charred bodies. Hospitals all night 
receiving streams of wounded without sufficient water, light, medical supplies. Two 
crowded hospitals destroyed. Hundred thousand homeless. Urge intensify campaign 
against American aid to Japan. Advise Church Committee relief needs urgent.” 


YY Gane Lippmann has recent- 
ly stated that, so far as the 
Anti-Comintern line-up was con- 
cerned, the decision for peace or 
war lay with Japan. “Germany plus 
Italy against England and France 
equals no war. Germany plus Italy 
plus Japan equals war.” He goes on, 
however, to suggest that with the 
U. S. A. in the combination on the 
side of the democracies, even the 
presence of Japan would not bring 
war. However, all the movements 
of the Triumvirate show but too 
plainly that the members of the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis are work- 
ing on the principle of one rushing 
out and grabbing what is desired, 
while the two others stand threat- 
ening anyone who may interfere. 

Further evidence of a gang-up 
that looks far beyond the admitted 


objectives is found in the vast ac- 
cumulations, in Japan, of war ma- 
terials — accumulations far beyond 
any conceivable need for the China 
incident. These course, 
strictly guarded, and the ever tight- 


are, of 


ening espionage laws make the 
slightest inquiry regarding such 
matters dangerous. 

To the democracies, thus being 
pushed either to fight or to go to 
the wall, the vulnerable points in 
the Fascist line-up are of great sig- 
nificance. If there is an Achilles’ 
Heel to be found, and struck, it 
should be done quickly, ere the 
world situation drifts too far. 

That the position of Japan with 
regard to national finance is pre- 
carious in the extreme, is becoming 
daily more apparent. Evidence is 


also accumulating that this is being 


From Zions Heratp, May 24, 1939 
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realized in Japan by the leaders and 
the people, and further, there are 
thoughtful Japanese who, convinced 
that peace and the downfall of the 
military-totalitarian movement can 
come only through the agony of 
national bankruptcy, are contemplat- 
ing the arrival of that day. 

With a gold reserve of less — 
probably much less — than Yen 
500,000,000; with a bonded debt of 
Yen 20,000,000,000, to be increased 
in 1939 by another Yen 10,000,000,- 
000 at least; with growing shortage 
of gasoline, cotton, wool, rubber, 
leather — all basic to war and non- 
war industry; with a serious short- 
age of man-power, how long will 
Japan’s financial structure endure? 

Japan is depending upon every 
cent that can be earned by exports 
outside the yen-bloc. If Americans 
would eschew Japanese silks alone, 
they would strike a blow for China 
and against Fascist aggression that 
would be tremendous. 

Some revolt at such a boycott, 
recalling the starving of Germany. 
But no such fear need be enter- 
tained about Japan. Her rice fields 
and her seacoasts furnish enough 
to feed her millions with sufficient 
plain food. 

Moreover, boycott will not pro- 
voke war with Japan. The Japanese 


circles of Japan, where the installa- 


i eg | 
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people — one hears it everywhere — © | 
dread the thought of war with the 
U. S. A. more than anything else. 
Such a war is out of Japan’s thought | 
today — she dare not risk it, though — 
some of her generals make brave | 


words. But tomorrow? Ah, that’s” 


a different question. 

Finally, such a step leading to the 
defeat and discrediting of the mili- 
tary would be received with more 
than half-joy in the educational 


tion of army and navy men as presi- 
dents of universities, the prosecution 
of professors for books published — 
years before and then accepted, and — 
the suppression of freedom of study 
and research are creating a deep 
sense of uneasiness. More than half- 
joy would well up in the breasts of 
industrialists have — 
been squeezed to make “gifts” and — 
buy bonds and in addition have seen 
their business shot to pieces by ex- — 


non-war who 


change and trade restrictions. And, 
lastly, it will be met by more than 
half-joy by many thoughtful men 

and women who are coming to see _ 
that the losses of Japan, morally and 
spiritually, will far outweigh any 
material gain. Said one, “The true 
soul of Japan will not be discovered 
until once we have suffered crush- 
ing defeat.” 


CHINESE BANKS AS DEFENSIVE 


UNITS 


N war to-the-finish China, a bank 
I has ceased to be just a financial 
house that lends money and makes 
a profit out of the transactions. In- 
stead, it has become an integral part 
of a general, nation-wide defensive 
machinery against aggression. What 
the few big government banks have 
done in keeping China’s currency 
intact and her credit abroad at a 
high level is relatively easy to com- 
prehend but a different situation 
exists in the case of the smaller ones 
throughout the land. 

Dissimilarities in capacities and 
functions notwithstanding, Chinese 
banks have been playing an equally 
important réle in this war in which 
the nation outlasting the other in 
financial resources wins. If the “Big 
Four,” meaning the Central Bank, 
the Bank of China, the Bank of 
Communications and the Farmers’ 
Bank of China, may be likened to 
battleships, then the provincial or 
banks 


cruisers, each having specific duties 


local are. destroyers and 
to perform in a campaign, in this 
case a campaign of self-preservation 


for China. 
Spurred by the satisfactory results 


of the first conference held in Han- 
kow in August, 1938, the Chinese 
Ministry of Finance summoned the 
general managers and presidents of 
boards of directors of 15 regional 
banks to Chungking last March. As 
a result of this meeting, a number 
of new duties have been added to 
those hitherto being shouldered by 
these smaller banks. Their greater 
assistance in China’s war and recon- 
struction was solicited and promptly 
promised. 

Among the new duties specified 
by the Ministry of Finance is that 
various provincial and local banks 
should spare no effort in developing 
China’s economic strength in the 
rural areas. This they are expected 
to do by fully taking into considera- 
tion local needs and environment 
and setting about meeting them. 
They must strengthen their own or- 
ganization, expand the scope of their 
branches and sub-branches and con- 
solidate the capital at their disposal 
for investment. 

Investment does not mean hasty 
undertakings. It must be preceded 
by research, a task in which the 
banks may enlist the co-operation 


From Curina at War, June-July, 1939 
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of local administrative organs and 
industrial circles. The findings, 
while they should be submitted first 
to the government, must be pub- 
lished as a means of stimulating 
public interest in new industrial 
enterprises. 

To local administrative organs, 
these banks are expected to offer 
assistance in the purchase, storage 
and transportation of essential raw 
materials. To their producers they 
will extend loans in order to en- 
courage more production and to 
regulate supply and demand. In 
inter-provincial financial transac- 
tions and remittances, the fullest co- 
operation of the banks is demanded. 

Then these banks should investi- 
gate the agricultural, mining, indus- 
trial and commercial conditions in 
their respective localities. In accord- 
ance with the needs of the war and 
reconstruction, and local require- 
ments, they should marshal the 
greatest amount of capital available 
and invest it in certain specific enter- 
prises so that the government, the 
public and the banks themselves 
may co-operate in facilitating their 
Whenever the need 
for production loans to the farmers 


development. 


and credit loans to industrial pro- 
jects shall exceed the capacity of 
these regional banks, they may call 
on the “Big Four” for help. 
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As guardians of the national cur- 
rency, the banks are to assist the 
“Big Four” in pushing the circula- 
tion of subsidiary notes and in re- 
deeming the torn and worn-out 
notes. They should do their best to 
collect gold and silver hoarded by 
the people and sell it to the four 
On this item 
they are required to make a detailed 
report to the Ministry of Finance 
once every three months. The latter, 


government banks. 


meantime, may station representa- 
tives at the various provincial and 
local banks to supervise affairs per- 
taining to note-issue. 

Efficiency in all these banks must 
be increased. In this respect they 
should take orders from the Foreign 
Trade Commission, a_ subsidiary 
organ of the Ministry of Finance, 
and other Central Government or- 
gans in the purchase of certain raw 
materials. In the event of a shortage 
of funds, they are entitled to apply 
to the “Big Four” for funds by way 
of re-discount and re-mortgage. In 
order to help their respective local- 
ities in attaining economic self-suf- 
ficiency, the provincial banks should, 
by extending more loans, assist in a 
balanced development in agricul- 
ture, mining and industrial enter- 
prises that have a direct bearing on 
military necessities and on the 
people’s livelihood. For instance, if 
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a province has an over-supply of 
foodstuffs, the banks should encour- 
age more cotton production. 

Those banks located in areas close 
to the occupied areas or war zones, 
should be specially on the lookout 
to prevent the infiltration of Japan- 
ese banknotes or those issued by the 
puppet banks. This type of emer- 
gency service is regarded as being 
particularly important in view of the 
repeated Japanese attempts to under- 
mine the Chinese national currency. 

Then these banks are to become 
agents of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mission in the purchase of such farm 
and mining products as are suitable 
for export, and of the Agricultural 
Credit Administration in the hand- 
ling of products for domestic con- 
they 
should encourage the people to econ- 


sumption. Simultaneously, 
omize on the consumption of any 
products wanted for export, so that 
the greatest possible volume of such 
products can be sent out as a means 
of obtaining foreign exchange. 

The Central Trust will issue in- 
surance on all stored-up purchases, 
but the banks themselves must set 
up transportation depots at various 
important centres to facilitate intra- 
provincial as well as inter-provincial 
transportation. Workers engaged in 
transportation will be exempt from 
military service. 
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Then these banks are also to take 
a hand in preventing fluctuation in 
commodity prices. In the case of 
staple products necessary to the 
people’s livelihood, they 
should, ‘so far as is within their 
capacity, purchase these products 
and store them, or extend loans or 
facilitate their flow from place to 
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place in order to maintain the nor- 
mal price levels. When necessary, 
government action may be invoked 
to forestall any calamitous drop or 
rise in the prices of certain particular 
goods. 

They may also request the local 
government, in co-operation with 
the chambers of commerce and rep- 
resentatives of the trade guilds, to 
establish a commodity price stabili- 
zation committee. 

With regard to measures of re- 
plenishing the nation’s food supply, 
these regional banks should from 
time to time furnish the Central 
Government, the local government 
and the government in neighbour- 
ing provinces with reports on the 
production, consumption, transpor- 
tation and distribution of foodstuffs 
in their respective provinces. On the 
other hand they should lend finan- 
cial assistance to the farmers. Then 
to regulate supply and demand, 
granaries must be established at con- 
venient communication centres. 


LETTER FROM MADAME 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Headquarters of the Generalissimo 
Chungking, Szechuan, 
May 10, 1939 
Dear Emma: 
I have received your letters of March 14 and April 18. They 
catch me inundated with work, and at my wit’s end to do a thousand things 
that have to be done in connection with the recent bombing of the city, 
and the training of a large number of girls who are preparing to go to the 
field for work with the people and the troops. 
Remains are still being dug out of the heaps of ruined houses, but 
it is estimated that the death roll will run into 3000 at least — maybe much 


more. The injured are in great number — the homeless uncountable. 
On this sixth day after the last bombing, lines of coffins still stand 
in front of every heap of wreckage — big ornate coffins for the affluent, 


wooden boxes for the less fortunate. But the bombs have reduced rich and 
poor, wise and stupid, to one common level — pieces of burnt flesh which 
are extracted from the smouldering piles with tongs. Relatives and friends 
are still digging furiously. 

Chungking is a city of houses packed tightly together on a long, high 
tongue of land, girt with cliffs. Houses climb the slopes to the cliffs. They 
are reached by narrow stone passages, and each house has but one door. 
There is no escape through the back when incendiary bombs set the front 
ablaze. Stone stair ways climb at intervals up slopes to the top of the table- 
land, and there the houses again stand on narrow streets, for the most part 
without a back door. But there is not just one tableland. The peninsula 
is a group of hills. When fires get started in them the result cannot be 
described, because words — my words, anyway — fail me. 

After the second bombing I got to the rim of the fire. No one could 
go further. Three-quarters of a square mile of houses were in flames. Wall 
after wall tumbled down. Tongues of fire on every side leaped and crackled 
and devoured furniture, woodwork, and everything. Every few seconds a 
roof crashed in emitting showers of sparks, and quantities of black smoke. 
.,- . From where I stood, I could see the whole west side of the city burn- 
ing. The fires raged for hours. At dawn the sky was still angry with crim- 
son light—crimson with fire, and, indeed, with the blood of the thousands 
of victims who perished. 

Fathers, mothers watched their children burnt alive. Other children 
saw their parents struggling to fight across the flames only to disappear in 
the ruins of falling beams and pillars. 
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The cries and shrieks of the dying and the wounded resounded in 
the night, muffled only by the incessant roar of the ever-hungry fires. Hun- 
dreds tried to escape by climbing the old city wall, but were caught by the 
pursuing flames, and as if by magic, were shrivelled into cinders. 

Everyone was helpless, even the fire fighters. They used up all the 
water out of the reservoir, and had to depend ynon wells. A bomb broke 
a main and the reservoirs could not be refilled. Numerous foreigners con- 
nected with missions worked all night helping to save the people. 

Next day, and the days following, strenuous efforts were made to 
clear the few streets, and exhume the dead. The latter work will take some 
time. Meanwhile the stench is increasing and living in the vicinity is im- 
possible. As I write rain is falling. It may help out by finally subduing 
the smouldering debris and assist the searchers. 

But the spirit of the people is magnificent. Never a word of com- 
plaint nor muttered discontent. It seems as though the bodies of our peo- 
ple are being crucified but the spirit is being baptized in fire and blood. 

As soon as the bombing raids were finished the Generalissimo com- 
mandeered all cars and trucks belonging to organizations and individuals 
— including his own private motor car and mine — to be put into use for 
transporting refugees outside of the city. Everywhere food stations sprang 
up as if conjured into being, manned by various organizations and volun- 
teer workers, 

Our women were wonderful. After almost two years of war, when 
they would justifiably be allowed to succumb to hysteria and nervous pros- 
tration, they have held out and have been cheerful and indefatigable in 
their efforts to save the unfortunates. At one of the bombing raids I surely 
thought that our office and staff would have gone up in flames, for in three 
directions the fires raged toward us and a strong wind was blowing. But 
the wind changed and saved us. 

I had great difficulty in getting through the cordon. The police had 
surrounded that district and would not let anyone ‘go through because it 
was considered dangerous. I managed, however, to get through by reas- 
suring the police that they would not be held responsible if anything hap- 
pened to me. I found the staff calm and collected. 

They had packed all the records and office files and were waiting to 
see what would happen. Looking back upon it, I wonder what they could 
have done if the wind had not changed, because all avenues of escape would 
have been cut off. 

You may be sure, however, that I moved them outside of the city 
that night. By dawn the next morning the whole staff was back in the 
city again to serve in the various refugee stations and to collect the chil- 
dren who had been orphaned by the raids. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(signed) | Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


HOWSTOYSAV Exe HON 


An Appgat By Mme. Sun Yat-sen (wife of the founder of the Chinese 
Republic). 


The present struggle of the Chi- 
nese people is a struggle for the 
position of “freedom and equality 
among the nations” which is the aim 
of the Chinese national revolution 
and was the goal for whose achieve- 
ment Dr. Sun Yat-sen fought for 
forty years. 

This in itself should enlist for 
China the sympathy and active as- 
sistance of all those to whom Peace 
and Democracy are more than empty 
words. But there are other, and 
more direct reasons why you should 
help us. China is one of the battle- 
fields on which the great struggle of 
the peoples of the world against 
Fascist aggression and darkness has 
already taken the shape of open war. 
In this war, our people are heroic- 
ally and successfully engaging the 
forces of Japan, one of the members 
of the world alliance of aggressive 
powers. 

The Chinese people will never 
capitulate. They are carrying on the 
struggle for themselves and for the 
peoples of all countries. 

What does the China Defence 


League ask you to do? It asks you 
to support the new medical service 
of the entire Chinese army. It asks 
you to help the industrial coopera- 
tives which are not only rebuilding 
China’s shattered 
giving work and self-respect to 
thousands of worker-refugees but 


industries and 


are hewing out a new path of 
economic democracy for the Chi- 
nese people, and it asks you to con- 
tribute the care of the 
orphans of China’s fighters. Along 


all these lines, much work has al- 


towards 


ready been done, with unparalleled 
devotion and sacrifice in the face of 
an unparalleled poverty of resources. 

The China Defence League asks 
you to help China to help herself. 

The pages following will tell you 
what the China Defence League is 
doing, and what you can do to as- 
sist it. | appeal to you to read and to 
give your support to the projects 
which are outlined. 

On behalf of our Chinese people 
who are fighting for your freedom 
as well as for their own, I send you 
all my greetings. 


This appeal and the following articles on China are reprinted from the 
1938-1939 Report oF THE CHINA DEFENSE LEAGUE. 
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piHAT THE CHINA DEFENCE 


PEAGUE DOES 


Constructive Medical Relief. 


The China Defence League helps 
to build a permanent system of med- 
ical relief in China. Having inves- 
tigated the various organizations 
serving China’s wounded and dis- 
covered where the most serious and 
honest work is being done by the 
Chinese themselves, it supports the 
Training School under the direction 
of Dr. Robert Lim of the Red 
Cross Medical Relief Commission, 
founded by the National Health Ad- 
ministration for the strengthening 
of the Army Medical Service Corps, 
the International Peace Hospital, the 
Yenan Base Hospital, and the Med- 
ical Service of the New Fourth 
Army. 


The China Defence League Puts 
Refugees to Work. 


The Chinese Government’s policy 
is to evacuate war refugees west- 
ward where they may help to build 
a new China. The China Defence 
League works with the Chinese In- 
dustrial Co-operatives which are re- 
building Chinese industry on demo- 
cratic lines—every worker laboring 
for himself and for the country. 


The China Defence League Cares 
for War Orphans. 


War orphans, the children of 
China’s fallen fighters, are one of the 
chief cares of the China Defence 
League which is building model 
crphanages in the interior of the 


country. 
The China Defence League 
Strengthens China's Financial 
Base. 


Contributions to the China De- 
fence League increase China’s gold 
reserve. Every cent spent in Free 
China strengthens the basis of 
China’s currency. 


The China Defence League Helps 
to Recover Lost Territory. 


The China Defence League also 
works in the rear of the Japanese— 
but by providing medical services for 
the partisans in North China and in 
the lower Yangtze valley, who are 
organizing the people for struggle 
and have restored Chinese sover- 
eignty in large areas behind the 
Japanese lines. 

THE. CHINA DEFENCE 
LEAGUE IS NOT NEUTRAL. 
EVERYWHERE?) Via HELPS 
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CHINA’S FIGHT. THOUGH 
ITS FUNCTION IS” PURELY 
REDIER le Ae PILt ES a AAG 
RELIEF WHERE IT WILL 
STRENGTHEN THE CHINESE 


PEOPLE IN THEIR STRUGGLE. 
THEREFORE THE PLACE FOR 
ALL EFFORTS OF FRIENDS OF 
CHINA IS THROUGH THE 
CHINA DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


WHY ANOTHER ORGANIZATION? 


HE British Relief Fund, the 

American Red Cross and the In- 
ternational Red Cross have done 
much good work among civilian vic- 
tims of the war and a certain amount 
of work among the wounded sol- 
diers but their activities are increas- 
ingly confined to Japanese-occupied 
areas. 

Foreign contributions spent in oc- 
cupied areas increase Japan’s foreign 
exchange reserve. 

Refugee camps while relieving 
suffering are unproductive and ex- 
posed to various abuses by the Jap- 
anese. The endeavour to improve 
the condition of war victims in occu- 
pied areas results in the restoration 
of “peace and order” behind the 
Japanese lines—just what the Jap- 
anese want. 

Contributions made through these 
organizations are handled through 
foreign committees for foreign-con- 


trolled hospitals, only very small 
amounts being contributed to Chi- 
They do not, 
therefore, build up a permanent or- 
ganisation for the satisfaction of 
China’s needs either in the present 
or the future. Those who have no 
sympathies either way in this war, 
who wish only to relieve suffering 


nese enterprises. 


wherever found, may very properly 
give to these relief organizations to 
improve the lot of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

But the place for contributions for 
the FRIENDS OF CHINA, who 
want China to win, who want to 
help the Chinese people in their 
struggle for independence and dem- 
ocratic freedom is elsewhere. 

THE |» CHINA * DEFENCE 
LEAGUE BUILDS FOR CHINA’S 
FIGHT TO-DAY, FOR CHINA’S 
RECONSTRUCTION TO-MOR- 
ROW. 


September | 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE HOSPITAL 


ala International Peace Hospital 
came into being as a result of 
the decision of the International 
Peace Campaign, at its world confer- 
ence held in July 1938, to establish a 
hospital in China to be known by 
this name. 

The hospital is situated at Wutai- 
shan, capital of the Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei Border Area, in Northeastern 
Shansi. 
Japanese, in a region wrested from 
the hands of the aggressor by 
China’s heroic partisans who stand 


It lies in the rear of the 


today in the forefront of the struggle 
for world peace. 

The initial $12,000.00 for the es- 
tablishment of the hospital came 
from the China Campaign Commit- 
tee of Great Britain. The director 
and chief surgeon is Dr. Norman 
Bethune, of the Medical Unit sent by 
the American and Canadian Leag- 
ues for Peace and Democracy which 
has already served the people of 
Spain. In a very real sense, there- 
fore, the hospital is a gift from lovers 
of peace freedom 
throughout the world to the people 
of China who are fighting for these 
ideals. 


and human 


Working on a minimum budget, 


the hospital is now treating approxi- 
mately 1,000 wounded. Two or 
three hundred patients are looked 
after every day in its out-patient 
department. 

To maintain the hospital on its 
present scale, a sum of about $2,000 
is needed every month. A portable 
X-ray machine, two service sterilizers 
with 12 drums, a microscope, a dis- 
infecter, and a typewriter are ur- 
gently required. The hospital pos- 
sesses none of these things. 

Dr. Robert Lim, the Director of 
the Chinese Red Cross Medical Re- 
lief Commission pointed out the de- 
sirability of the I.P.C. committees 
taking responsibility for a series of 
hospitals each of 250 beds. Dr. 
Bethune’s is established and has been 
in operation since October; three 
Red Cross Units of Dr. Lim’s 
reached Hsien Hsing in December 
and re-organized the hospital there; 
these hospitals would serve the guer- 
rilla area of the northwest. 

Help the International Peace Hos- 
pitals. Send your cheques and con- 
tributions of supplies to the CHINA 
DEFENCE LEAGUE, Hongkong, 
marked “For the International Peace 
Hospitals.” 


CHINESE RED CROSS 


Emergency Training School 

The China Defence League sup- 
ports the Chinese Red Cross Train- 
ing School, which, in the fire of war, 
is building a firm base for the na- 
tional health service of the new 
China. 

The first news letter sent out by 
the League in July 1938 described 
the work of the school as follows:— 

“The object of the Training School 
of the Chinese Red Cross Medical 
Relief Commission is to strengthen, 
improve and extend the existing serv- 
ices of the Army Medical Service 
Corps. To train a personnel which 
will be the foundation of an Army 
Medical Corps, as the British know 
it, which China has never achieved. 
The Training School co-operates 
with the Chinese Red Cross, the 
Army Medical Service Corps and the 
National Health Administration. It 
deals with four main groups—doc- 
tors, nurses, dressers and _ stretcher 
bearers. It also organizes anti-epi- 
demic units which co-operate with 
the League of Nations Anti-Epi- 
demic Units in Northwest, Central 
and South China. Dr. Robert Lim, 
who is in charge, was previously the 
Professor of Physiology in the Pe- 
king Union Medical College and has 


gathered round him a group of well- 
trained, patriotic personnel. Seventy- 
three units are in the field, in Shensi, 
Shansi, Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Kiangsi 
provinces. These include curative 
units attached to the Army Base 


Hospitals, nursing units attached 


to dressing and collecting stations ~ 
for the wounded, preventive (anti- 
epidemic units) serving the civilian ~ 
population as well as the soldiers, — 
X-ray units, and field-ambulance © 


units which go up to the Front, carry 
the wounded from the battle-field, 
bandage them and arrange their 
transport by truck, boat or train, 
“The Red Cross Units are sup- 


plied with drugs etc. to the limit of. 4 


the resources of the Chinese Red 
Cross but far more money is needed 
to increase their supplies and to put 
more units into the field. Each cura- 
tive unit costs $400 per month; a 
nursing unit (300 dressing a day) 
$250; one preventive unit treating 
50 cases per day $300; one field- 
ambulance unit equipped with 40 
stretchers and 137 men with a doctor 
in charge $800 per month.” 

Send your checks to the CHINA 
DEFENCE LEAGUE marked “For 
the Training School.” 
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NEW FOURTH ARMY MEDICAL 


SERVICE 


ee China Defence League helps 
the Medical Service of the New 
Fourth Army, the people’s army of 
partisans which has prevented the 
Japanese from consolidating the ter- 
ritory they have occupied on the 
lower Yangtze and has repeatedly 
knocked at the gates of Nanking it- 
self. 

The Medical Service of the New 
Fourth Army began with eight vol- 
unteer doctors and six hundred 
Chinese dollars—no instruments, no 
apparatus, and no medical supplies. 
It now has three hospitals with sey- 
eral hundred beds, a laboratory capa- 
ble of carrying out all routine exam- 
inations, a scientific dietetic kitchen, 
a medical training school, and a 
large contingent of willing workers. 
The hospital premises are old tem- 
ples; the beds—boards and trestles 
built at a cost of less than a dollar 
each; the laboratories in huts; the 
medical apparatus and supplies to 
a large extent ingeniously improvised 
from locally available materials— 
“vaseline” from the bean of the wax 
tree; effectively functioning. sterili- 
zers, distillers and incubators made 


by local tinsmiths and carpenters. 

Yet everything cannot be impro- 
vised, and during the winter months 
many patients died and all the skill 
of doctors could not save them—be- 
cause they did not have blankets to 
keep them warm. One or two dollars 
will buy a cotton quilt for a patient. 

The Medical Service of the New 
Fourth Army treats not only the 
army’s heroic wounded, but also the 
people of the area, among whom 
malaria, tuberculosis, dysentery, 
small-pox, scabies, trachoma and 
hook-worm are common. In con- 
ditions of unparalleled difficulty it 
is raising the level of education and 
general health in regions which, 
only a short time ago, the Japanese 
reduced to utter devastation. 

The various branches of the China 
Defence League have given tens of 
thousands of dollars for medical sup- 
plies for the New Fourth Army. The 
Central Committee in Hongkong 
alone has sent Hongkong $13,879 
for this work 

Send your cheques to the CHINA 
DEFENCE LEAGUE for the New 
Fourth Army. 


CHINESE INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES | 
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The China Defence League helps 
the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 
What the co-operatives are and why 
they deserve the support of every 
friend of China can be seen from 
the following warm endorsement by 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen in her message to 
the World Youth Congress at 
Poughkeepsie last summer. 

“Japan destroys not only our fam- 
ilies and homes. She seeks above all 
to destroy our modern industries in 
order to make our people agrarian 
slaves. She already has smashed and 
seized 75 per cent. of our machine 
industry and left more than a mil- 
lion workers jobless. In answer to 
this holocaust we do not lose hope. 
Our people and our Government 
are determined to rebuild productive 
power even during wartime by erect- 
ing thousands of small factories 
throughout the hinterland, even on 
the flanks of the Japanese-held rail- 
ways. In order to mobilise the wid- 
est participation of the people, give 
meaning to their sacrifices, and give 
a democratic character to this recon- 
struction, these factories are being 
developed in the form of co-opera- 
tives. 


“Industrial co-operatives can main- 
tain the economic stability of our 


internal market, and thus avoid 


chaos in the villages even if the 


Japanese occupy all our cities. They | 


can utilize idle workers, keep our 


soldiers clothed and fed, avoid fam- _ 


ine and other consequences of eco- 
nomic dislocation, support prolonged 
resistance, and make Japanese oc- 
cupation of our cities entirely profit- 
less. 

“This movement needs the help 
of progressive people everywhere. 
We ask you to request American re- 
lief agencies to stop sending all their 
money to Japanese-occupied areas 
and to send it instead to these indus- 
trial co-operatives. We ask you to 
urge your Governments to sell these 
co-operatives machinery and ma- 
terials on credit, thus helping to 
carry out permanent productive re- 
lief. Ask your bankers to lend 
money, your youth to volunteer as 
technicians. Our Government will 
welcome all support to this progres- 
sive movement.” 

Cheques should be made out to 
the CHINA DEFENCE LEAGUE, 
Hongkong, marked “Industrial Co- 
operatives.” 
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vm] WAR ORPHANS 


An AppreaL By Mrs. Sun YaT-sEN 


There are millions of war o:phans 
in China, the children of our fight- 
ers who have given their lives for 
the independence of our country 
and the freedom of our people, the 
children of mothers and fathers who 
have been killed by bombs in our 
cities, the children of refugees who, 
driven from their homes by the in- 
vader, have died of disease or star- 
vation before they could find a new 
home. 

The army of children left home- 
less and unprotected by the war 
claims more than our sympathy, 
more than our charity. It represents 
a whole generation of our future 
citizens—a whole generation of men 
and women who will be called upon 
to build a new China after the vic- 
tory for which their parents are 
fighting, suffering, and dying. 

One such orphanage has now been 
founded at Sanyuan in Shensi. This 
orphanage cares for 500 children, 
whom it provides with medical care, 
nourishment for growth, clothing, 
shelter, and general and vocational 
education which will make them 
useful citizens of the future China, 


fit to take up the tasks which they 
will be called upon to carry out. 

Other orphanages are planned in 
Kwangsi and in Szechwan. Still 
others could be started wherever 
there is need—wherever the fight 
for a free China is being carried on 
and our children can be preserved 
for a future as free men and women. 

To carry on this work, we need 
only money. Workers are available 
to run the orphanages, to teach and 
care for the children. The equiva- 
lent of two American dollars, or of 
eight shillings, will pay all the ex- 
penses incidental to the upkeep of 
a child for one month—including 
food, clothing, medicines, and cost 
of personnel. 

The children of our fighting peo- 
ple must not become a “lost genera- 
They must be saved from a 
hungry death, and from the physical 
and mental degeneration which will 


» 


tion. 


be the consequence of neglect. 

Save our war orphans. Show your 
sympathy for China to-day by help- 
ing to preserve the vital forces of the 
China of to-morrow. I am sure that 
you will do this. 


WHATEVER HAPPENS IN 
EUROPE 


THE NEED OF SUFFERING MILLIONS IN CHINA 
WILL CONTINUE 


THE APPROACHING WINTER WILL ADD 
FREEZING TEMPERATURES 


TO 
INVASION AND FLOOD 


AS THE HOSTILITIES CONTINUE INTO THEIR 
THIRD YEAR 


MONEY SENT TO THE 
CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR CHINA RELIEF 


105 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WILL BE ALLOCATED TO THE NEEDIEST 
AREAS IN BOTH FREE AND INVADED CHINA 
FOR ADMINISTRATION THROUGH 
DEPENDABLE AGENCIES 


EVERY DOLLAR ADDS THREE MONTHS TO 
SOME LIFE AT PRESENT RATE OF EXCHANGE 
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PA eLINE ON OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN WILLOUGHBY CYRUS is minister at the Prospect Street 
Church in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . . . MICHAEL SHADID is a pioneer 
in the field of cooperative medicine and hospitalization in America. . 
EDWARD KELLEY is a Roman Catholic writer in Boston... . 
MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK is wife of the Generalissimo and is head 
of the New Life Movement in China....J. M. D. PRINGLE is an 
English journalist and author... . R. E. E. HARKNESS is professor of 
the History of Christianity at Crozier Theological Seminary. . . . BER- 
NARD CLAUSEN is pastor of the Baptist Church in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. .. . MADAME SUN YAT-SEN is wife of the founder of the 
Chinese Republic and is Chairman of the China Defense League. .. . 
AMLETO VESPA, an Italian by birth, is a roving journalist, who has been 
since 1924 a Chinese citizen. In 1932 he was forced into the service of the 
Japanese army as a secret agent, and escaped in 1936... . The Chinese 
caligraphy on the front cover is by WINTON BEE, a well-known Tyler 
Street restauranteur. ... LAWRENCE MARTIN is a teacher at North- 
western University. 
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OUR EDITORAL ADVISORS 


VIDA DUTTON SCUDDER was formerly professor of literature 
at Wellesley College. She is influential in many liberal reform move- 
ments... . JAMES LUTHER ADAMS is professor of the Psychology 
and Philosophy of Religion at Meadville Theological School, and is editor 
of The Journal of Liberal Religion. . .. WILLIAM ERNEST HOCK- 
ING is professor of Philosophy at Harvard College. .. . CHARLES S. 
BRADEN, the new member of our editorial board, has been editor of 
World Christianity during its brilliant career. He is professor of History 
of Religions at Northwestern University. ... REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
is professor of Applied Christianity at Union Theological Seminary... . 
DOUGLAS V. STEERE is professor of Philosophy at Haverford College. 
. . . JEROME DAVIS was formerly an educator and sociologist at Yale 
University. He is president of the American Federation of Teachers. . 


FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL is Methodist Bishop of New York. 


LETTERS) LOU THREE DELOR 


I would like to say a few words about the letter from Mr. Ross pub- | | 


lished in the August issue about Catholicism. It seems that every time 
Catholicism is mentioned it is assumed that it has reference to the papacy— _ 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Let us define catholic. It is a Greek word, not Latin. It means 
according to Webster: “Broad in sympathies or understanding; liberal.” 
Also universal. 


Can you imagine anything less sympathetic toward its other fellow 


Christians than the Roman Catholic Church is. If you feel that it has 


sympathy or understanding then read the article in The Grail, August 
issue, page 114, about the Prorestant Dicesv. 

Not all Catholics are papists—Romanists. There are millions of 
Catholics who are freemen that have absolutely no ties with Rome. The 
early Christian teachers or fathers in the creeds designated the Christian 
Church as the catholic church or as catholic because of the comprehensive 
meaning of this Greek word. The most ultra-Protestant is far more cath- 
olic, that is, far more sympathetic and far more understanding than the 
average Roman Catholic, if we may judge by the written and spoken words 
of Romanists. 

When we speak of the Anglo-Catholic, Greek Catholic, Syrian Cath- 
colic or the Roman Catholic, lets call them by their real name. 

I commend your publication. It is a beacon light along the hard 
road that Christianity and Democracy must travel. 

S. E. Bevins 
Louisville, Ky. 


Anent your article “Wholesale Debauchery” in the August Prores- 
tant Dicrst, read the recent amazing book, highly vouched for—‘Secret 
Agent of Japan,” for a perfect understanding of the drug trade under the 
Japanese, and for other astounding facts that all intelligent Americans 
should know. Please make this book known to your readers. The informa- 
tion in it is vital. 

Cullen B. Snell, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 95 


I am very favorably impressed with the Protestant Dicest and read 
nearly all the articles with much interest and profit. I hope that your 
magazine will continue to publish the kind of articles which have already 
appeared. I think it is performing a very important service. 

Thornton Merriam 
Director, University Board of Religion 
Northwestern University. 


I read a number of the current Digests and I consider yours the best 
of them all. 
C. M. Gilmore 
Oakland, Calif. 


I have come upon the July issue of your Protestant Diczsr. I like 
it and think it is going to serve a very vital need. I would like to see your 
“We Must Snap Out of It” printed in pamphlet form and distributed in 
some way to all Protestant workers. 

Harry S. Mortimer 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


I found a copy of the Prorsstant Dicest by accident on a newsstand. 
I introduced it to the newstand nearest me and eagerly look forward to 
each new issue. 

This is all to say I am your friend. 

Might I praise the articles “I Am a Chaplain,” “Don’t Wait for the 
Superman,” “Get Busy or Dwindle.” I like these especially because of their 
“positive” character. (I have a vague recollection of some famous man 
saying: “We are generally right in our affirmations and wrong in our 
negations.) 

I like your denomination of one of your contributors as a convert 
from Catholicism. Most converts are converts to something. 

I enjoy your Digest very much and believe you have in it a wonder- 
ful opportunity. 

Your friend, 

Rey. Charles Hunter, 
“Roman” priest to you. 
Chatawa, Miss. 


“You Cannot Over-rate the 
Importance of 


PROTESTANT DIGEST” 
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READ 


Europe on the Eve is a history of the major European political develop- 
ments from 1933 to 1939. It is well organized, accurate, well documented, 
and altogether the best history of the period the reviewer knows. More 
than this, it is written with a vigor, a courage, and an honesty all too rare 
in books by academicians. 

To Professor Schuman, the period of which he deals is one in which 
the Great Society of the twentieth century and the creed of Liberalism have 
been assaulted by “lunatics and gangsters” and, tragically, defended by 
“criminals and idiots.” “If”, says Professor Schuman, “such epithets seem 
too harsh, the reader may supply his own. The facts and events, if called 
by gentler names, will not smell sweeter.” To Western Europe, “the source 
of its danger lies in the inability of those in the seats of power to abandon 
or modify old symbols, values, and practices which are irrelevant to the 
exigencies of a new day. It lies also in inability to devise new symbols, 
values, and practices calculated to serve the good life in a changed world 
in which old ways no longer work.” Specifically, concepts of property anu 
sovereignty have not changed. Leadership has lacked the will or the wit tc 
develop an economy of plenty or to modify the creed of sovereignty and the 
cult of nationalism so as to permit effective world organization. This being 
true, the established order is challenged by both fascism and communism. 
and Western democracy may be defeated by either or both unless it quickly 
changes its methods, aims, and personnel. Professor Schuman has little 
confidence that it can or will do so. —Europe on the Eve, by Frederick L. 
Schuman, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939, $3.50. Reviewed by Winchester H. 
Heicher in Tuz ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLITICAL AND 
Soctau Science, July, 1939. 


‘ 


S _ _ 


Vincent Sheean holds up to our horribly sick and evil civilization the 
mirror of an unspoiled mind. Such a mind speaks, for instance, of Madrid 
as the one place where “if nowhere else, the dignity of the common man had 
stood firm against the world.” —Not Peace But A Sword, by Vincent 
Sheean. Doubleday, Doran and Company, $2.75. 


JAPANESE “INCIDENT” 


Jacques Maritain says that true liberty 
is the liberty of expansion which consists above 
all in the flowering of moral and rational life. 
The philosophy which subserves this liberty, he 
adds, calls upon man to sacrifice himself to a 
better life for his brothers and to the concrete 
good of the community of human beings. He 
terms this a ‘heroic humanism’. 


Whatever philosophy or lack ef chit ; 
losophy may be in the heads of the Chinese — 
people, do not Maritain’ s words describe the 


very things for which these “heroic humanists’ 


strive? Is not this after all, rather than the war, x 


the real news of China today? Is not their 
J . ] tai f . J eS a 
Communism even a Communism sufficiently 
modified to obviate his criticism of it as a de- — 
personalising of the masses? Is not the Chinese 
people reaching out for the combination of the 
communal with the personalistic which the 
great Christian philosopher desiderates? 


Is not this in fact ihe essence of the = 


Chinese Movement of which by an angelic 
irony the Japanese assault may truly be $ 
termed an ‘Incident’? k 


